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Sometimes you can break a good rule! 


It’s usually a wise rule not to plan a chicken dinner 
before the eggs are hatched. 


But not always! 
If the “chicken dinner” represents your future, and 
the “‘eggs” are financial nest eggs—go ahead and plan! 


Especially if your nest eggs are U. S. Bonds—all the 
War Bonds you have bought—all the Savings Bonds you 
are buying. For your government guarantees that these 
will hatch out in just 10 years. 


Millions of Americans have found them the safest, 


surest way to save money . . . and they’ve proved that 
buying Bonds on the Payroll Savings Plan is the easiest 
way to pile up dollars that anyone ever thought of. 


So keep on buying Savings Bonds. Buy them at 
banks, post offices, or on the Payroll Plan. You'll be 
building real financial security for yourself, your family, 
and your business. 


Best of all, you can count your chickens before they’re 
hatched . . . plan exactly the kind of future you want, 
and get it! 
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iF many primary grades through- 
out the country boys and girls will 
be studying Indian life this fall. The 
study may be dictated by a required 
course, by custom or by the desires 
of the teachers or children. 

How can we justify the study of a 
topic so far removed from the pres- 
ent day needs and problems of the 
children? Can we make such a unit 
real and vital to the purpils as well 
as rich in subject matter learnings? 

Many teachers feel that a unit on 
Indian life must be included in any 
study of American history and cul- 
ture. The unit provides fascinating 
opportunities for work in arts, 
crafts, rhythms, dances and songs 
as well as a real feast of literature 
as the children become acquainted 
with the legends of the Indians and 
with some of the poetry written by 
or about them. The appeal that 
Indians naturally have for children 
guarantees that the unit will be rich 
in dramatic play both in the school- 
room and on the playground. A 
well directed study of Indians will 
result in a gain in knowledge of the 
physical geography of the United 
States and in ability to locate places 
on a map. There are many stories 
about the relations between the 
Indians and the white people— 
Columbus, the Pilgrims, Daniel 
Boone, Pocahontas and Captain 
John Smith, the early settlers and 
pioneers—which will give a good 
general background for an under- 
standing of American history. In 
the field of science the learnings 
will be also numerous. Though 
Indian boys and girls of long ago 
did not go to school they had to 
learn many things about their natu- 
ral environment—which stones were 
best for arrowheads, which roots 
and berries could be eaten, how to 
find directions by the sun and stars 
and where to find the birds or ani- 
mals needed for food. The possi- 
bilities of field trips in this connec- 
tion are endless and help the child- 
ren form a better understanding of 
their immediate environment. 

After we have answered the 
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question, teach Indian life?” 
let us next consider the problem, 
“Which Indians shall we teach?” 

In order that the study will be 
as comprehensive as possible and 
to prevent the children from getting 
the fallacious idea that all Indians 
lived in tents and paddled birch 
canoes more than one tribe should 
be studied. Most social studies pro- 
grams have as one objective the 
development of the idea of primitive 
people’s adaptation to their envir- 
onment and their use of materials 
at hand. A comparison of life in 
various Indien tribes brings out 
these ideas perfectly. 

There are many possible classifi- 
cations of Indians. “Indians at 
Work” a magazine published by the 
U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Indian Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and obtainable free on 
request, classifies the main tribes in 
their present location as: 

The Northern Fishermen (Wash- 

ington, Oregon) 

The Seed Gatherers (California) 

The Navaho Shepherds 

The Pueblo Farmers 

The Desert Dwellers 

The Hunters of the Plains 

The Woodsmen of the East 

Culture areas have also been divid- 
ed into: 

The Eastern Woodland Area 

The Southwestern Area 

The Plains Area 

The Eskimo Area 

The North Pacific Coast Area 

The Nahua Area (Mexico, South 

America) 

From another source we learn 
that the main Indian families or 
stocks when the red men occupied 
the whole continent were: 

The Iriquois 

The Sioux 

The Algonquins 

The Muskogees 

The Caddoons 
with many smaller tribes such as the 
Navajos, Zunis and Apaches. 

Whatever organization is decided 
upon the Indians of the children’s 
own state and locality should be 


included even though they may not 
be so important or colorful as some 
of the better known tribes. In 
addition it may well be that the class 
will become interested in some rela- 
tively unknown or unimportant 
tribe. Such digressions from the 
teacher’s plans will prove very valu- 
able. Individuals or small groups 
may make a special study and 
present a report on the tribe of their 
special interest. One second grade 
developed an unusual interest in the 
Seminoles of Florida because two 
members of the group had seen 
them and had much to tell us. Their 
previous knowledge of Florida gain- 
ed in connection with a study of 
citrus fruits and from a movie about 
birds of the southern sanctuaries 
was reapplied in the new situation 
as the whole class pursued this un- 
planned study. 
When the teacher has tentatively 
planned the scope and outlined the 
possibilities of the topic her next 
question will be, “How shall I teach 
the unit?”’ Motivation is never a 
problem. Often the study springs 
spontaneously from learning about 
Columbus. A class that was inter- 
ested in collecting rocks switched to 
an interest in Indians when a boy 
brought in Indian arrowheads that 
had been found on his farm. An- 
other class developed an interest in 
Indians from their previous study 
of the Story of Transportation. In- 
terest may be stimulated at a par- 
ticular time if desired by having the 
teacher read or tell a story about 
these colorful people, wear a piece of 
Indian jewelry or bring in some 
Indian crafts to show. Motivation 
presents no problem—the difficulty 
usually lies in keeping the Indian 
unit from being the only center of 
interest and from lasting too long! 
As soon as the children’s interest 
is aroused they will begin bringing 
in articles made by Indians. Most 
people have some of these things in 
their homes. Arranging a labelled 
exhibit should prove worthwhile. 
In many cases the class immediately 
suggests making some Indian things 
themselves. If pottery, beadwork, 
rugs and similar handicrafts may 
later be put on exhibit or used as 
properties in an original play about 
Indian life. In the meantime poems 
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and stories about Indians will be 
eagerly read and may inspire drama- 
tization. Looking at pictures is 
another well-liked activity. I prefer 
to use all these means as preliminary 
to any organized study at first to 
let the children get the spirit and 
feel of the topic. As differences in 
the appearance, handicraft, customs 
or homes of Indians are noted the 
teacher should discuss these with 
the class. If a large map of the 
United States is kept on display for 
handy reference from the beginning 
of the unit it may be referred to 
whenever the need arises. Thus 
when a child brings in a Navajo 
rug the Navajos may be located 
on the map, the climate of their 
region described, and a little bit 
about sheep-raising discussed. If in 
addition a large outline map is 
available large Indian areas may be 
located as well as products, natural 
resources, rivers, mountains and 
states—all of which will be put on 
as they come into the unit. The 
children always enjoy putting on 
the Indian names as they learn of 
them—Mississippi, Delaware, Man- 
hattan, Dakota, Cheyenne, Miami, 
Huron, Omaha, Illinois and Kansas 
are a few that come to mind immed- 
iately. In this way a knowledge of 
location of many places and a 
knowledge of the physical geography 
of our country will be absorbed as 
the unit progresses. 

This preliminary survey of In- 
dians as a whole may last a week or 
more and should include the listing 
of questions the children wish to 
answer. Gradually and naturally 
this overview of the work will have 
helped the children build up correct 
ideas such as: Indians in different 
parts of the country live in different 
ways. Nomadic tribes must follow 
the food supply of the animals they 
hunt or raise. The Pueblos use clay 
to build their homes and make their 
pottery because clay is readily avail- 
able in their locality. 

The next step would be to choose 
at least three or four tribes for de- 
tailed study and comparison. The 
customs, clothing, food, shelter, 
government, occupations and pleas- 
ures of each tribe should be studied. 
Making an Indian booklet with a 
section about each large division of 


Indians can furnish worthwhile op- 
portunities for language, reading 
and art activities. Boys and girls 
will enjoy making tomtoms and 
learning Indian chants and dances. 

Perhaps a correspondence with 
some class in an Indian school could 
be arranged through the Office of 
Indian Affairs or your Junior Red 
Cross Chapter. As the children’s 
questions are answered they should 
be checked so that questions not 
answered during the study may be 
specifically looked up before the 
unit ends. 

The children delight in finding 
Indian names of local origin and 
learning that some of the present 
roads in their own community follow 
routes of old Indian trails. They 
love to hear about the purchase of 
local land from the Indians and 
about relations between the Indians 
and the early settlers. Contrasts 
between the lives of Indian boys 
and girls and their own present day 
lives gives the children an under- 
standing of the differences between 
primitive and civilized people’s use 
of the same environment. If the 
children raise questions that are 
hard to answer the state or local 
museum, library, historical society 
or chamber of commerce will pro- 
vide source material. Often there 
are local individuals who study 
Indian life as a hobby and who will 
be glad to talk to the children. A 
visit to a state or local museum 
would be worthwhile as a group 
activity. If it is not possible to take 
such a trip no doubt many parents 
would be glad to take their children 
individually. 

The Office of Indian Affairs will 
also tell you if there is an Indian 
Reservation, Colony, Ranchery or 
other community near you. If so 
a visit to it would be a wonderful 
experience. If the children have 
been thinking all along of the In- 
dians as real people with the same 
feelings and needs as their own they 
will consider the external differences 
between the two ways of life inter- 
esting rather than amusing. If they 
are fortunate enough to see any 
Indian ceremonies or if they drama- 
tize them in the classroom they 
should appreciate them as serious 
rituals, 


Field trips may be planned to 
find specimens of plant life that 
were used by the Indians as food, 
beverages, drugs or in other ways. 
In the United States 3500 such 
species are known to have been 
used by them and many arestill 
used today by us. The local drug- 
gist may have some information or 
material about present day medi- 
cines made from some of these 
plants. The following plants are 
common throughout the country: 
Wild mint—From this a tea was 

made to be used as a medicine. 

Wild Cherry—The bark was used as 
a tonic. The berries were used to 
mask the flavor of other medi- 
cines. 

Rattlesnake root—These roots were 
used as poultices for rattlesnake 
bites. 

Puffballs—The spores were dusted 
on bleeding wounds. 

Spice bush—The leaves were used 
to cure fever. 

Cattails--the down was used for 
dressings on wounds, as padding 
for cradles or as stuffing for pil- 
lows. The roots were eaten raw, 
boiled or made into flour. 

Milkweed—The shoots, pods and 
leaves were boiled and eaten. 

Bloodroot—The dye made from this 
was used to color their bodies or 
baskets. 

Partridge pea—The Meskawki In- 
dians soaked the seeds and used 
them to cure coughs. 

Spice bush—The leaves and twigs 
were used to make a_ beverage. 
Another tea was made by steep- 
ing black birch, sassafras or red 
berried sumac. (The white ber- 
ried sumac is poisonous!) 

Columbine—The seed was used for 
perfume by Indian men. 

Sweet fern, juniper berries and wild 
ginger roots—These were used as 
seasoning or perfumes. 

Goldenrod—A beverage was made 
by steeping the blossoms in hot 
water. 

Basswood—The young buds were 
eaten. 

Wild onion—The shoots were eaten 
raw. 

Pokeweed, ferns and similar plants 
—These were used as greens. 
The study of Indian life may 

officially end with a culminating 
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activity such as a program where 

their maps and booklets are shown 

or a dramatization including Indian 
ceremonies and using their own 

handwork or Indian objects in a 

natural setting. The unit should 

leave the children with an increased 
appreciation of the red man’s way 
of life. 

In addition to the encyclopedias, 
geographies, histories and reading 
material about Indians commonly 
found in every classroom the follow- 
ing sources may be especially help- 
ful. Additional material should be 
obtainable from local libraries and 
museums and from visual aid ser- 
vices. 

Indian Foods and Medicines 

1. Journal of the New York Botan- 
ical Garden, March 1942, Bronx 
Park, N. Y. 

Wittrock: Foodplants of the In- 

dians (Teacher's References) 

Wittrock: Medicines from Plants 

(Teacher’s References) 

2. Newberry, J. S.—Food and Fibre 
Plants of the North American 
Indians, pub. Appleton, 1887. 

Indians and Pilgrims 

1. Griffis. Young People’s History 

of the Pilgrims—pp. 249-260, 
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288, 295. Pub. Houghton Mifflin. 

1920. 

Southworth and Southworth: The 

Thirteen American Colonies. Iri- 

quois Pub. Co.—1935 (Teacher's 

Reference). 

3. Johnston: Famous Indian Chiefs 
Pub. L. C. Page & Co. (Teach- 
er's Reference). 

Indians of Today 

1. Indians at Work—Pub. U. S. of 
the Interior Office of Indian 
Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

The Navajos 
1. Brandeis, Madeline: The Little 


Indian Weaver. Pub. A. Flana- - 


gan, Chicago, 1931. 

. Whitman, William: Navaho 
Tales. Pub. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 1925. 

3. Butler, Eva L.: Two Little Nav- 
ahos Dip Their Sheep. Pub. 
Grosset and Dunlap, 1937. 

The Sminoles 

1. Fairlie: Stories of the Seminoles— 
Pub. Rand McNally. 

. Wilson: Seminoles of Florida, 
Moffat, Yard and Co. 

The Pueblos 

1. School Arts Magazine-—Mar., 
1931. 741 Printers Building, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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The Aggressive Child 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Ir IS often easy to determine 
the very first day of school, which 
pupil is of the aggressive type. A 
potential leader perhaps, but also 
one who needs special guidance, 
else he will become too “bossy”’ and 
therefore ultimately an unpopular 
person wherever he may be. 

Strange as it may appear, an 
only child whom one might suppose 
to be super shy and sensitive, will 
be aggressive when associating with 
others his own age. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that he has 
been allowed to “rule the roost” 
at home. 

During the first week of kinder- 
garten one year, an only child sat 
at a small table just before the milk 


and crackers period, tapped on the 
table and said in no _ uncertain 
terms. 

“Tl have a glass of milk and two 
peanut butter sandwiches.” 

The leader type wants to be 
seen and heard at all times and 
won't play if he can’t be “It’’. . It 
makes no difference the kind of 
game or activity. He just wants 
to lead. 

A small aggressive boy called 
Billy, was waiting impatiently to 
be chosen to dramatize the well 
known Mother Goose rhyme, Hey 
Diddle Diddle. When he found he 
wasn’t to be in it, he stamped his 
foot saying, “Billy will be the 
Diddle!” He had no idea what was 


2. Grammer, Maurine: Teachers 
Lesson Unit No. 29. Indians of 
the Southwest. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, New York 
City (Teacher’s Reference). 

3. DeHuff, Elizabeth: Five Little 
Katchinas. Pub. Houghton Miff- 
lin Co., Boston, 1930. 

4. Jewett, Martha: Hopi, the Cliff 
Dweller. Educational Pub. Co., 

N. Y., 1909. 

. National Geographic Magazine— 
Aug., 1929, Dept., 1925, July, 
1923, June, 1921. 


w 


Indians of the Plains 

1. Holling: C. Holling—The Book 
of Indians. Pub. Platt and Munk 
Co., 1936. 

2. Deming: Little Indian Folk. Pub. 
Frederick A. Stokes, 1939. 

3. Ely, Ben: Famous Indian Chiefs. 
Pub. Whitman Co., 1935. 


Indians of the Forests 
1. La Mere and Shinn: Winnebago 
Stories. Rand McNally, 1928. 
Powers, Mabel: Stories the Iro- 
quois Tell Their Children. 
3. Powers, Mabel: Around the Iro- 
quois Campfire. 


going on but he did know he must 
be included. 

What are we doing about such 
cases? Is it a bad situation or should 
the child be discouraged from show- 
ing undue initiative? Like many 
another problem, the middle of the 
road policy is the most advisable. 

If a child is too aggressive in the 
case of games, allow him to be the 
one to choose a friend to be leader. 
That gives him a part, but at the 
same time, allows him to relinquish 
the real responsibility. 

Again, if he is unusually bright 
in his studies which is apt to be the 
case, encourage him to “teach” 
others in the group. If he can do 
this without showing smugness or 
conceit, he has learned a valuable 
lesson. On the other hand, give 
him errands and responsible jobs 
to perform, for a potential leader 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Choric Speaking 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Wer HAVE recently heard and 
read a good bit about choric speak- 
ing. Some of us have been fortunate 
in hearing the excellent choral 
speaking groups in some four near- 
by universities. But to many the 
including of choral speaking in the 
program for our younger children is 
a new idea. 

The writer has had the opportun- 
ity to observe several groups in 
choral speaking, some good, some 
poor. Whenever the choral speaking 
has been used as a method of inter- 
preting poetry together, the results 
have been excellent. But when 
groups of solemn-faced children run 
through the performance of saying 
verbatim and in concert long, mon- 
otonous poems, it would seem that 
no great good can result from the 
performance. If we were to analyze 
the purpose of choral speaking, we 
would say it is to bring poetry back 
to the group whence it originally 
began. Every bit of our folk-poetry 
came from the group, so why 
shouldn’t it find its way back? 
But in the doing we must remember 
that beauty comes only from group 
expression embodied in a delicate 
and delightful sense of interpre- 
tation. 

The teacher always has to remem- 
ber that any sort of monotonous, 
forced recitation goes back to the 
days when we sat up straight in our 
seats and in a perfunctory manner 
rendered the long lines of some 
poem whose pictures and meaning 
were quite unknown to us. The 
teacher’s success lies, then, in her 
ability to draw such ideas from the 
members of the group, as to how 
the poem or a line of the poem 
could best be rendered, as to how 
the meaning of a poem affects the 
saying of it, etc. 

All these ideas that the children 
bring upon it are discussed, devel- 
oped, modified; and so in this way 
choral speaking is a live, eager ex- 
perience. We fully believe, too, 
that depending upon the extent 
to which each teacher can keep this 
interpretation of poetry eager and 


alive, choral speaking will linger in 
our school and home experience 
rather than come and go merely as a 
fad or frill. 

Quite recently the writer observed 
a group of very small children 
enjoying to the full some of the 
simple Mother Goose rhymes. The 
group included all the children of 
the grade. The teacher sympatheti- 
cally and delightfully read the 
poem first to the children, discussing 
the meaning of each picture or line. 
The children suggested the swinging 
of their bodies while the lines were 
being said. There was little sing- 
song effect because the children 
dramatized various meanings they 
had seen and felt in the rhymes. 
Everyone had a_ suggestion and 
every one had a picture or an idea 
as to how it should sound. Both the 
children and the teacher saw im- 
provement each time the rhymes 
were said. We came away from the 
classroom in question feeling that 
poetry was not only loved by the 
children but that it was being lived 
by them as well. 


Many of the following poems 
lend themselves beautifully to choral 
speaking — Cross Buns,” 
“Ding, Dong, Bell,” “The Three 
Little Kittens,” “Polly, Put the 
Kettle On,” “The Woodpecker” 
(Roberts), ‘‘General Store,” (Rachel 
Field), ‘“The Turtle,” (Lindsay.) 

With ‘the older children, the 
teacher has to consider range of 
voice. She may divide the children 
into groups, high, middle, low, or 
she may develop the range of the 
children’s voices so that children 
with high voices may find them- 
selves able to speak with the chil- 
dren whose voices are pitched either 
middle or low. 


The teacher reads the poem to 
the children, discussing with them 
its imagery, pictures, and meanings. 
Each child is given opportunity to 
catch and to recreate the author’s 
mood and meaning. In this way, the 
thought and feeling of the poem 
always precedes the action, rhythm 
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or melody. It is quite likely that for 
the first once or twice the poem is 
said the children may not keep 
strictly together, but as the poem 
is repeated the children will natur- 
ally fall into the same pauses, tempo 
and rhythm. Enunciation and artic- 
ulation cannot be too highly stressed. 
The dominance of certain voices 
has to be smoothed out. Possibly, 
individuals who are quick to catch 
moods and sounds, may show their 
interpretation of the poem to the 
group. They may, too, be able to 
suggest bodily rhythm that will 
add to the interpretation without 
detracting from the general impres- 
sion. The children are encouraged 
in their speaking together not to 
imitate one another’s voices or 
inflection but rather to retain their 
own individuality. 

There is a freedom and _ spon- 
taneity coming from group speaking 
which is lost when the child is 
embarrassed by feeling his way 
alone. Many a timid child has felt 
the realization of his powers when 
speaking lines with a group and from 
this confidence an individual crea- 
tive impulse is aroused. The teachers 
who have been successful with 
choral speaking have had to bear in 
mind that no child’s voice can be 
dominant. Thought and feeling must 
always be emphasized, that the 
interpretation may never become 
mechanical. With these thoughts 
in mind, great good should result 
from the experience in the form of 
freedom of expression, improved 
enunciation, increased range of voice 
—coordination of voice and body, 
breath control, increase of imagina- 
tion, joy in sharing with one an- 
other. Children are likely to ask for 
more and more poetry when they 
fee] it as a thrilling, living thing. 
The following books may be helpful 
both to teachers and to parents: 
“Choral Speaking,” Eliza Gullan, 
Expression Co., Boston; ‘Teaching 
of Choric Speech,” Keppie. Expres- 
sion Co., Boston; “‘Poetry Speaking 
for Children,” Part 1, Farjeon, 
Expression Co., Boston; “Poetry 
Arranged for the Speaking Choirs,”’ 
Robinson, Expression Co., Boston; 
“The Reading Chorus,” Hicks, No- 
ble and Noble. 
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What's ina Name? 


A Design, We Think! = 


IRENE HAZEL, 


Art Director 
Caruthersville, Mo. 


What could be more fas- 1777 


cinating for a design motif //// J) 
than your very own name? Hitiitans 


name on notebook paper — 
fold crosswide, with the lines. 
Make your small letters 7 or 8 
spaces high, the capital about 
11 spaces, or so the capitals 


fill 4'4 inches for this is to he 


ing 


mounted on 9 inch paper and 


the fold 414 inches when 


opened will then be 9 inches. 
Let the letters rest on the fold. 
Now double the lines to about 
1¢ inch thickness. Cut out 
leaving the letters connected 
on the fold. Open up and paste 
on colored paper. 

Fun isn’t it? A nice rainy 
day paper cutting project that 
is intriguing. 
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WHAT 


S IN A NAME? Trene Hazel 


Interesting two-color designs made by combining four single motifs of a child’s name. 
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Part I—Abroad 
ee 
S| NG it again—please sing 


that song again,” called a little girl 
to her father who was acting as 
gondolier—a boatman who stands 
at the stern of a long, slender boat 
called a gondola guiding it through 
the water singing as he goes. Other 
boatmen—strong, dark gondoliers— 
sang or shouted as their gondolas 
carried people from place to place 
along the canals which went winding 
in and out among the islands. 

In this unusual city where the 
little girl, Eleanor Roosevelt, was 
visiting there are no streets as there 
are in your city or town. Instead 
of streets there are canals; instead of 
walking, the people of Venice, Italy, 
ride about in boats. There are 
houses on both sides of the canals 
as there are along the streets where 
you live. 

“Oh, Father, I could ride up 
and down the canal in this gondola 
forever and listen to you sing!” 
exclaimed Eleanor. 

“It is fun, Little Nell, but we are 
not staying in Venice much longer. 
Soon we will be in Sorrento where 
you will have something different 
to ride.” 

“Oh, Father, what will it be?” 

surprise, Little Nell, a sur- 
prise!” replied Mr. Roosevelt. Elea- 
nor sighed happily. She was always 
happy when her father called her 
“Little Nell’. He had named her 
that after the Little Nell in Dickens’ 
“Old Curiosity Shop”. But she 
only knew that when he called her 
“Little Nell” he loved her very 
much—-more than anyone else, she 
felt sure. 

Eleanor could hardly wait until 
they got to Sorrento to find out 
what her surprise was. Her mother 
and little brother were with her 
when she saw her father coming with 
it. 

“A pony! A pony!” she cried 
clapping her hands. 

“A donkey, dear, 
ed her mother. 

“And a donkey boy to go with 
it,’ added her father coming up to 


gently correct- 
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them. “Jack, here, will take care 
of the donkey for you and go with 
you on your rides.” 

“Thank you, Father, thank you,” 
Eleanor exclaimed delightedly. Her 
joy was short-lived. She wanted to 
ride the donkey, but she was afraid, 
terribly afraid. This fear annoyed 
her father; that she could plainly 
see, and it worried her. But Jack 
was kind and helped her. He led 
the donkey very slowly and after 
a few days Eleanor began to enjoy 
the rides over the beautiful roads. 

One day she and Jack were having 
an unusually fine ride, Eleanor mar- 
veling at the miles upon miles of 
grapevines and olive groves when 
her father and some friends over- 
took them. 

“How about riding along with us, 
Little Nell,” invited her father. 
Eleanor felt flattered to be asked 
and promptly joined the others. All 
went well until they came to a steep 
hill. That awful fear came over her 
again and she turned pale. 

“Please, Father, I'd rather stay 
on the high road.”’ She was so hurt 
by his reply that she could not re- 
member his words, but she could 
never forget the tone of disapproval 
and disappointment in his voice. 

As she and Jack went on their 
own way she wished she were at 
home. Riding wasn’t fun now. And 
anyway, Jack’s feet were cut and 
bleeding. 

“Jack, it’s your turn to ride now. 
I want to walk,” she said, sliding 
off the donkey. Jack remonstrated 
that he should not ride, but Eleanor 
insisted; and great was her mother’s 
surprise to see them returning with 
the boy on the donkey and her little 
girl running along beside him. 

“Why, child, what does this 
mean?” she asked. 

I wanted Jack to ride because his 
feet were bleeding,” explained Elea- 
nor. 

The Roosevelt’s were taking this 
trip abroad for Eleanor’s father’s 
health and when the doctor’s orders 
took him to a sanitarium in Ger- 
many, Mrs. Roosevelt and the two 


children went also. There they often 
went into the cafes where people 
were drinking steins of beer with 
the enticing foam on top. Not only 
the older people, but the little Ger- 
man children also were drinking it. 

“Look, Father, those children 
have drinks. May I have one, too, 
please.” 

“My dear, you wouldn’t like 
beer,” replied her father. 

“It looks so good,” begged Elea- 
nor. ‘May I just have a small 
glass of it)” 

“All right. But remember, if 
you take it you must drink it all.” 

“Oh, yes, Father, I will. It looks 
so delicious.” 

At the first taste Eleanor made a 
wry face. “It isn’t at all like it 
looks,” she thought. “It’s bitter 
and awful tasting. Oh, I can hardly 
swallow it.’’ Although it was worse 
than medicine she had to drink it 
all; and has never since cared for 
beer. 

From the sanitarium in Germany 
to one in France went Mr. Roose- 
velt. Mrs. Roosevelt went on ahead 
with him and the children with their 
father’s man and their nurse fol- 
lowed them into Paris. At one of the 
stations Eleanor and her nurse got 
off the train for a few minutes. 

“Oh, our train’s pulling out!” 
suddenly screamed the nurse. “Run 
Eleanor. Maybe they will see us 
and stop. No. It’s gone. Oh, what 
shall we do?” 


“Can’t we take the next train)” 
asked Eleanor. 


“T haven’t the tickets and | 
haven't any money. Oh, dear, 
what shall we do?”’ The nurse was 
weeping and wringing her hands. 
Eleanor, terrified, began to cry, too. 
The station master came to their 
aid and after much telegraphing 
they were put on a later train and 
got to Paris that night. 

When her father went to the sani- 
tarium Eleanor was put in a convent 
to learn French. She was very lonely 
as she seemed so different from the 
other little girls there as she did 
not speak their language or have 
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their religion. They had a little 
shrine of their own and they some- 
times spent hours working on it to 
make it lovelier. 

“‘How I wish they would ask me 
to help them!’ sighed Eleanor. 
But no one did; so there was nothing 
to do but walk by herself in the 
walled-in garden and wish she were 
with her adored father or her beau- 
tiful mother. One day while she 
was walking there she heard screams 
of excitement from the other girls. 
She rushed to them and found that 
Maria had swallowed a penny. The 
sisters worked with her and every- 
one was very solicitous and kind to 
her. How Eleanor longed to be in 
Maria’s place! She thought that to 
be the center of attention like that 
would be wonderful. 

Every day in the convent grew 
more intolerable. Eleanor became 
more and more lonely—more and 
more hungry for praise and affec- 
tion. She knew of only one way to 
get it. She went up to one of the 
sisters and said, “Sister, I just 
swallowed a penny.” She was sur- 
prised when the sister seemed not to 
believe her story. But the little girl 
stoutly maintained that what she 
had said was true even though she 
knew her mother was being sent for. 

“We cannot believe what your 
child has told us,” the sister said to 
Mrs. Roosevelt and she unhappily 
took Eleanor away in disgrace. 


“Oh, Eleanor, why did you do it? 
I have always tried to teach you to 
tell the truth.” The little girl was 
miserable. She wished that her 
mother would spank her—she could 
bear that far better than scolding. 


Her misery changed to delight 
when she heard her father’s voice, 
‘Hello, there, Little Nell!’ And he 
did not scold her. He had come 
home for the arrival of her little 
baby brother. When the baby was 
a few weeks old the family left the 
father in a sanitarium in France 
and sailed for home. 


Part II—At Home 
Eleanor missed her father that 
winter, but it helped to sleep in her 
mother’s room. She thought her 
mother the most beautiful woman 
she had ever seen and loved to 
watch her dress to go out evenings. 


Many times she had to stay at 
home because of very bad _ head- 
aches. Then Eleanor would sit at 
the head of her bed and stroke her 
mother’s head, “It must help her,” 
the child thought to herself, ‘‘for 
she lets me stay a long, long time.” 
And feeling that she was useful she 
was perfectly happy. 

However, she had her difficulties 
here at home, too. She craved 
candy and other sweets, but the 
doctor had said she should have 
very little sugar. One day there was 
to be a dinner party at her house; 
so she knew there would be sweets 
in the pantry. She watched for a 
time when there was no one in the 
kitchen; then stealing in found a 
paper bag half full of candy. 

“If I eat it here some one will 
come and catch me,” she thought. 
So quickly she slipped the bag down 
under the front of her dress and 
crept away before anyone came 
back to the kitchen. How good that 
candy tasted! She couldn’t eat it 


all at one time and could think of 


no safer place for the rest of it than 
down the front of her dress. 

But that night when she was sit- 
ting on the lap of her brother’s 
nurse listening to a story the nurse 
suddenly stopped reading and asked 
in a stern voice, ““What was that 
I heard crackling)” Eleanor was 
afraid, for this nurse was always 
very strict with her; so she tried to 
evade the question. It was no use, 
the bag of candy was discovered at 
once. The nurse scolded her; then 
took her to her mother who scolded 
her again, and sent her to bed in 
disgrace. 

Eleanor did not go to school as 
you do, but went to class in a very 
pleasant room upstairs in her own 
home. Her mother had formed this 
class so that her small daughter 
might be educated. ‘Trouble began 
the very first day that the class met. 
Eleanor was asked to spell some 
simple woyds, but failed completely. 
Later her mother took her aside 
and said, “‘Eleanor, why didn’t you 
spell those words? I know that 
you can spell every one of them for 
you have spelled them to me many 
times.” 

“IT was afraid,” stammered the 
girl, ‘‘My tongue felt dry and it 
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seemed I just couldn’t open my 
mouth to say the letters.” 

“Oh, Eleanor, I don’t know what 
will happen if you do not mend 
your ways.” This shyness persisted 
for some time. 

One day she was standing in the 
door with her finger in her mouth 
which irritated her mother who 
called, “Come in, Granny.” Then 
turning to the caller she explained 
that they called her “‘granny” be- 
cause she was such a funny, old- 
fashioned child. Eleanor was so em- 
barrassed that she wanted to sink 
through the floor in shame. 

She had lovely happy days, too. 
Rainy afternoons she spent in the 
maid’s sewing room where she did 


just as she pleased and had cambric 


tea and cookies. Eleanor had fun 
playing with Mickey, a small white 
puppy looking like a baby polar 
bear. He was so intelligent that 
he could follow a hansom in the 
crowded New York traffic. She 
loved riding Captain, her own spirit- 
ed pony. Often she rode with her 
aunts and uncles who were always 
glad to take her with them wherever 
they went. The day she got her 
first bicycle was a thrilling one. She 
loved to go on errands and this 
made it possible for her to go more 
easily and quickly. 

One afternoon when Eleanor was 

playing upstairs with her brother, 
Hall, he suddenly said, “I dare you 
to climb out of this window!” 
I’m not afraid to,” said Eleanor 
and out she went. She was a bit 
surprised to see her brother close 
at her heels. ‘Now I’m going to 
walk around the house on the gutter 
and go in at the window on the 
other side of the house.” 

“That will be fun. I’m coming 
too,”’ called Hall and followed close- 
ly behind his sister. When they had 
climbed in through the window on 
the other side of the house they 
were astonished to find their aunt 
waiting for them. 

“Why, Eleanor and Hall! What 
could you have been thinking of to 
take such a risk? That gutter you 
walked on is made of tin and might 
easily have broken under your 
weight. If you had fallen off you 
would surely have been killed.” 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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W nenever people get to 
talking about the Pilgrims and their 
Thanksgiving I think of our first 
November on the farm and how 
thankful we were for good neigh- 
bors. We resembled the Pilgrims 
in that respect because the May- 
flower people were certainly full of 
gratitude to Squanto and Massa- 
soit and the other Indians who 
were their neighbors in the wilder- 
ness. You can see how they must 
have felt about it. Who was it who 
taught them how to plant corn so 
that it would grow tall and sturdy 
and produce big yellow ears of 
grain? It was Squanto, that intelli- 
gent, wilderness-wise, friendly neigh- 
bor of theirs. He showed them how 
to enrich the soil by putting a fish 
on the litthke mound of earth where 
the seed was planted. Twenty acres 
of corn gave the Pilgrims increased 
food rations when harvest came and 
when you stop to think that the 
store of meal on board the May- 
flower was rapidly melting away, 
you realize how truly thankful they 
must have been for the harvest. 

Our neighbors were good to us, 
too. I can’t say that we were facing 
starvation that first autumn on the 
farm but, like the Plymouth people, 
we knew very little about our new 
surroundings. I suppose no family 
was ever more excited about leav- 
ing the city and moving to a farm 
than we were. I am sure that no 
family knew less about farm life. 
You will scarcely believe it but 
mother and father thought that a 
hen would appreciate it if they set 
her on a pillow to hatch eggs! The 
hen they experimented on got into 
a dreadful temper about it and re- 
fused to sit on a nest:of any kind, 
pillow, straw, or hay. Our country 
neighbors laughed good-naturedly 
and began to teach us about chicken 
life. 

That was just one thing. There 
were others. We went to the coun- 
try many years ago and in those 
days the country was the country. 
When you got there you stayed 
there. There was no rushing back 
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to the city over smooth roads in 
speedy cars. There were no radios 
bringing the world into your living 
room with the snap of a button. It 
wasn’t as lonely as Plymouth in 
1620 but it wasn’t crowded with 
stores and restaurants, movie the- 
atres and rows of houses either. 
You appreciated it when the neigh- 
bors dropped in to see you. 

It was fun when the Indians came 
to visit the Pilgrims, too. Can’t 
you just imagine those Mayflower 
children, John and Peregrine and 
Remember and Bartholomew, big- 
eyed and open-mouthed with won- 
der, when Massasoit, Sachem of the 
Wampanoag appeared on Straw- 
berry Hill accompanied by his 
braves! Samoset and Squanto 
came, too, and acted as interpreters. 
Luckily Squanto had been in Eng- 
land and had learned to speak 
English. Neighbors like the In- 
dians made things very interesting, 
exciting even. Their language was 
different, their clothing was differ- 
ent, their looks were different. Not 
only was their skin of a different 
color, but their faces and bodies 
were almost free of hair, whereas 
the Pilgrim men talked through 
forests of beard on their faces. 

Speaking of Squanto acting as 
interpreter reminds me of my 
mother. She acted as interpreter, 
too. It was a November night 
when our neighbors, the Hottels, 
came to see us. All the gold of Oc- 
tober had disappeared and _ our 
brown, crackly leaves into the house 
as mother opened the door in answer 
to a knock. ‘There stood those 
dear friends I knew so long ago! 
Mrs. Hottel carried a little kettleful 
of winter apples which she had 
brought for a treat. Mr. Hottel 
smiled and nodded, but he didn’t 
say anything except “good eve- 
ning!’ He didn’t talk because he 
didn’t know our language. His 
wife spoke a little English. 

“Ich spreche Deutsch,” my 
mother said. 

Mr. Hottel’s face lighted with 
surprise and pleasure. 


“Gut!” he exclaimed. ‘Sehr gut!” 

Now Mr. Hottel had an interpre- 
ter because mother could speak 
German. She could explain what 
father said to Mr. Hottel and she 
could translate Mr. Hottel’s re- 
marks into English for father to 
understand. And so the conversa- 
tion flowed on — English and Ger- 
man and Pennsylvania German. 
Mother encouraged Mr. Hottel to 
speak English, too. She praised 
the few words he knew and gave 
him confidence in himself. And 
while he was practicing English, 
we children were becoming accust- 
omed to the sound of such words as 
Kinder, Bruder, Schwester, Mutter, 
Valer, Morgen, Nacht and Weih- 
nachten, beautiful Christmas words. 
We ate the red winter apples and 
warmed ourselves that autumn night 
beside a wood fire. The memory of 
those good neighbors is with us 
forever. 

Thanksgiving is a November holi- 
day now, but the Pilgrims chose 
October for the time when they 
would give thanks for God’s good- 
ness and “after a more special 
manner, rejoyce together.” They 
invited their Indian friends to the 
party. Governor Bradford ordered 
this holiday. pleasant order 
that was! October is a beautiful 
time in New England and _ well 
suited to an outdoor festival. For 
three days they all enjoyed the fun 
and feasted upon venison and fowl, 
shell fish and corn bread, water 
cress and wild plums. In the most 
generous and open-hearted way, 
the Indians helped to make the 
party a success. They provided 
the venison for the feast, they 
brought baskets of oysters, they 
played games with the Pilgrim chil- 
dren and in the evenings they sang 
and danced their harvest dances. 

Somehow I feel better acquainted 
with Squanto than with anyone 


else at that Thanksgiving feast of 


three hundred years ago. Wasn't 
he a grand person? Helping the 
settlers in every way he could, 
showing them how to plant the 
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corn, giving them information about 
the New England country, acting 
as an interpreter because he had 
taken the trouble to learn two 
languages! They say that without 
Squanto’s knowledge and help, the 
Pilgrims could not have held out 
in their struggle with the wilderness. 
No wonder they called him “a 
speciall instrumente sent of God 
for their good beyond their expec- 
tation.” 

That’s what it means to have 
good neighbors. “Better is a neigh- 
bor that is near than a brother that 
is far off,” the Bible says. I know 
that was true for us. I guess we 
could not have held out on our 
farm that year when father was 
sick, if it had not been for good 
neighbors who were near. We had 
passed the early stages of ‘“‘city 
farming” and knew that hens like 
a nest in the hay, not on a pillow, 
and that pickles don’t grow ready- 
made on cucumber vines. We were 
really raising crops the way the 
Pilgrims did — corn and beans and 
wheat. We had an old apple or- 
chard and a young apple orchard. 
Potatoes were growing round and 
fat in the brown earth and the 
corn was ripening in the fields. We 
children loved the country and 
could hardly remember any other 
life. Our friends were the Hottel 
sisters and brothers and the Shelly 
children and the girls and boys who 
went to the litt! school in the 
woods. Our pets were two goats, a 
eat and a dog. It was a good life. 

Then father took sick and the 
corn stood in the fields uncut and 
ripe for gathering. How thankful 
mother was for good neighbors who 
pitched in and brought the harvest 
home, so that once again the corn 
crib in the barnyard was _ stuffed 
with yellow ears and fodder stood 
in neat shocks rustling in the au- 
tumn winds. Mr. Hottel and his 
boys did that for us. Mr. Shelly 
and his sons helped them. 

When people out of the goodness 
of their hearts do things to help 
each other, they are laying the 
foundations for peace. That is what 
out of the ‘neighborliness of 
the Pilgrims and the Indians. They 
pledged themselves not to ‘doe 
hurte” to each other and so well 


was the promise kept that in the 
diaries of those days we read that 
in America the Pilgrims walked ‘‘as 
peaceably and safely in the woods 
as in the highways of England.” 
Yes, it is a good thing to be good 
neighbors. It is a thing to be grate- 
ful for on Thanksgiving day and 
every day. 

I am not trying to make you be- 
lieve that we never had so much as 


‘an argument with our neighbors. 


We children had the usual battles, 
lining up on different sides and 
quarreling about things from time 
to time. I remember how Katie 
Hottel and I wasted a whole after- 
noon one time disagreeing about 
words. She said, “The water walks.”’ 
I said it should be “The water 
runs.” Katie said, “Walks!” I 
said, ““Runs!” ‘Walks!’ ‘“‘Runs!”’ 
“Runs!” Walks!’ we hurled at 
each other. We even threw a bit 
of mud pie for emphasis because we 
were pretty mad about it. It all 
started when we were playing in a 
little stream of water made by a 
summer rain. 

But we were good neighbors just 
the same and when Katie and her 
family moved away we had a sad 
farewell. At the same time it was 
fun, because our two families helped 
with the moving and when we drove 
the last load of household and farm 
belongings to the new home, the 
stars were coming out, so we sang 
“Twilight Is Falling Over the Sea,” 
children and grown-ups together. 
I remember it to this day. 

The time came when we, too, 
moved away from the farm. Our 
new home was on the shady hun- 
dred-year-old street of a little town. 
The house was old-fashioned with 
thick stone walls that made every 
window-sill a window seat. Be- 
tween the houses across the way 
we could glimpse level green fields 
spreading toward the setting sun. 
Here, too, we found neighbors liv- 
ing together in good will, helping 
each other when the need arose, re- 
specting each other, living peace- 
fully. I was no longer a child, but 
a grown woman now. ‘The child 
we all loved lived next door. She 
was golden-haired and blue-eyed. 
Her name was Lois. I used to tell 
her stories, miles and miles of 
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stories. Alvin was a_ schoolboy 
whose family lived in the house to 
the right of us. One time he had a 
sore knee. My father treated it 
every day with a wonderful country- 
made salve that healed it com- 
pletely. After that, Alvin never 
called father anything except Doc. 

Across the street in two nice 
homes lived the Rosses and the 
Downings. They were related to 
other and pleasanter neigh- 
bors you could not wish for. Mr. 
Downing played the mandolin and 
girls and boys of the town took 
lessons from him. Mrs. Ross was a 
nurse. For a long time she had 
taken care of an invalid lady who 
was aged and helpless. It seemed 
that everyone had something they 
could do well. My mother, who 
could sew as well as she could act 
as interpreter, made a dress for 
Mrs. Ross one time. She often 
made dresses for people. I wish | 
were as clever with a piece of cloth 
and a sewing machine as mother was. 

The Rosses and the Downings 
were colored people and all the rest 
of us were white, so I guess that 
made us something like the Pilgrims 
and their neighbors at Plymouth, 
except, of course, that the Down- 
ings and the Rosses did not re- 
semble the Indians of that day any 
more than we resembled the Pil- 
grims of long ago. What I am try- 
ing to explain is that we were two 
races living together in neighborli- 
ness, as the Pilgrims and the In- 
dians did. 

And now, all around me I find 
friendly neighbors in the city, the 
very city we left so long ago to 
become acquainted with apple or- 
chards and Holstein cows, with 
hepaticas in the spring and winter's 
snow-bound roads and the goodness 
of people everywhere. I suppose | 
have been writing this story to my- 
self because it is really my heart’s 
memories set down in words, 


A Lane 


From house to house he goes 
A messenger small and slight; 
And whether it rains or snows 
He sleeps outside in the night. 


—Country Rhyme 
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Always a Thankegiving 


A Play for November 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


Act I 

Characters: Mother Father Steve 

Curtis Connie 

Scene: In the family living-room. 

(As the scene opens, the family is in the living-room, 
busy at various activities. Father is reading the paper, 
Mother is mending and the children are supposed to be 
studying. ) 

Mother: It seems as though I’m always mending. 
I'll be glad, Connie, when you learn to help me with it. 

Father: Connie will help you and I'll use Curtis and 
Steve to work around the place with me. There’s 
always something to do. 

Curtis: We'll help if we have time, but those teachers 
keep us busy in school and out, every minute. 

Connie: And now it’s Thanksgiving time, we're 
busier than ever. I can’t see why we can’t eat a Thanks- 
giving Dinner in peace instead of bringing in Pilgrims 
every year. 

Steve: And now they put Thanksgiving into every 
subject at school. They call it correlating, but I call it a 
“pain in the neck!” 

Mother: You’re interested in the history of your own 
United States of America, aren’t you! I declare children 
to-day only seem to live in the present. 

Father: Speaking of countries, Will Ruskin told me 
to-day they’ve opened up the old Rawlins place and a 
couple of missionaries have brought over some refugee 
children from Europe to live there. 

Curtis: Are they coming to our school, Dad? 

Father: Surely they are. They want them to learn the 
real American customs and the history of our country. 

Steve: History, huh! Now, if it’s customs they want, 
we'll show ’em a real football team, eh? Curtis — but 
history! nothing doing. 

Curtis: That’s right. Let the girls attend to the 
history. We’re too busy with the annual football game 
on Thanksgiving morning. 

Connie: Our cheer is ready, too. Want to hear it? 
I’m the cheer leader, remember. (She shouts it loudly 
in regulation style.) 

You can have the turkey and the cranberry sauce 

But we, the......School, we'll show you that 
‘we're boss. (The family applauds loudly as Act 1 ends.) 


Act Il 
Characters: Miss Hastings, teacher 
Curtis Steve John Ralph 
Connie Lucy Elsie Edith 


A group of Refugee Children, who sit together at one 
end of state. (They are very attentive to everything that 
is said throughout the program.) 

Scene: The Thanksgiving program in the Assembly 
Room. 

(As the scene opens, Miss Hastings speaks.) 

We are so glad to have with us this year, a group of 
children, who are not American born children, but wish 
later on to become true American citizens. To-day, we 
have asked four boys and four girls to represent eight 
subjects, arithmetic, spelling, language, writing, his- 
tory, geography, reading, and drawing and to show how 
Thanksgiving Day is connected with each. They will 
tell their stories in rhyme. (Miss Hastings sits down and 
Curtis appears. ) 

Curtis: Zero from six, I’m sure leaves six 
And four less two are two. 

Six from nine? I am in a fix 
But I guess a three will do. 

I’ve subtracted the number sixteen twenty 

From nineteen forty-six.’ 

The answer gives us years a plenty -- 

Three hundred and twenty-six. 

Three hundred and twenty-six years ago 

The Pilgrims landed here, you know. 

(Connie, wearing Spelling placard.) 

T-H-A-N-K, to start it, that’s the way, 

S-G-I-\-I-, there’s still some more, says I,. 

NG, finishes it all, and now the name, I'll call: 

Thanksgiving, Thanksgiving, Thanksgiving! 

Steve, (wearing Language placard). 
The Pilgrims. 

The Pilgrims were brave, valiant and true 

As they sailed their boat on the Atlantic blue, 

They came to America for freedom to gain, 

They came through storms of snow and rain. 

They are our ancestors, of which we are proud—- 

Here, I give praise spoken aloud. 

Lucy: (wearing Writing placard). 

Because the Pilgrims learned to write, 
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We have a record of deeds. 
We know how they had to struggle and fight 
We know of all their needs. 
The importance of writing was clear to those men— 
Just think! It was clear, to them even then! 
John: (wearing History placard). 
No matter what book we choose to-day 
If it be a history — 
It mentions our Massachusetts Bay 
And Landing of Pilgrims, we see. 
Histories are full of stories so great, 
Of the days so long ago. 
The Thanksgiving story does so rate, 
It bears repeating, we know. 
Elsie: (wearing Geography placard). 
Find Plymouth on your map, 
Where the Plymouth Rock still stands, 


Characters: 

Little Black Sambo Rip Van Winkle 

Sambo’s Mammy (o/f/-slage voice) 

Pied Piper Goldilocks 

Puss-in-Boots Red Riding Hood 

Three-Bears — Papa, 
Mama, and Baby 

(The scene is in the woods. There is a large rock down 
right. Rip Van Winkle is behind the rock asleep, but the 
audience does not know it, yet. There is a stump down 
left and another stump center back.) 

(As the curtain rises, Little Black Sambo comes in from 
the left, whistling. His Mammy calls to him off stage.) 

Mammy: (off stage) Don’t go far Sambo. 

Sambo: (over shoulder) All right Mammy. (Slarts 
whistling, then stops and rubs his stomach) Oh, those one 
hundred and nine pancakes don’t feel so good now. 
(yawns) I’m drowsy. (yawns and lies down near the rock) 

(Pied Piper comes in from left playing the pipe. 
He sits on stump at the left). 

Pied Piper: (seeing Sambo) Hello. (pause) You don’t 
want to talk? (Plays pipe. Sambo snores and Pied 
Piper stops). You want to talk now. (pause) No? 
Well. . (Plays again and Sambo snores) You think it is 
a pretty day? Yes, it is a beautiful day. (Sambo snores 
several times, then the Pied Piper yawns) Now, you 
have made me sleepy. 

(Pied Pipes lies down by the stump down left. He is 
asleep when Puss-in-Boots comes in from the right.) 

Puss-in-Boots: Oh me! Oh my! That mouse must 
have turned back into a giant. Imagine a cat getting 
indigestion from eating any mouse, even if the mouse 


Gingerbread Lad 


Rip Van Winkle Wakes Up 


A Play for Book Week 
LETA PARKS 
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Hold your geography in your lap 
And point with both your hands, 

Ralph: (wearing Reading placard.) 
The Pilgrims read religious books 
And other books as fine 
Their pictures show intelligent looks — 
Those friends of yours and mine. 

Edith: (wearing Drawing placard). 
I have some pictures of the Pilgrims brave, 
And of that first Thanksgiving Day. 
They've made us proud, our flag to wave 
Here in the U.S. A. 
You children from this other land, 
We extend to you a welcome hand! 
Three cheers for you, who are as brave 
Who have come to us, your freedom to savel 


The End 


had been a giant. I believe I'll catch a wink or two. 
(Lies at center, with boots toward front) 

(Gingerbread Lad comes in from right.) 

Gingerbread Lad: (looking over shoulder) Run your 
legs off chasing me. You can’t catch me, no matter 
how hard you try. (looks off stage for some one) I think 
they have stopped chasing me. (looks at sleeping group) 
What a lively group. I'll have some fun. (He tickles 
Sambo. Simbo turns over. Lad tickles him again. There 
is a noise behind the rock) Ohooo, I can run faster than 
anything. (Sees Rip Van Winkle’s feet sticking out from 
rock) I better get going. (Lad runs back stage right). 

(Sambo wakes up, rubs his eyes and then sees the feet.) 

Sambo: Ohooooo0000000. 

(The head of Rip Van Winkle appears above the rock, 
then his body. Rip stretches, looks at Sambo and then al 
the others). 

Rip Van Winkle: Does no one know Rip Van Winkle? 

Sambo: (moving toward center and left) Yes, sir. No, 
sir. I don’t know, sir. 

(As Rip Van Winkle moves over to the stump at left to 
sit, Sambo is moving toward the back and falls over the 
boots of Puss-in-Boots. Pied Piper wakes up and quickly 
moves away from stump. Gingerbread Lad comes center 
and bends over with laughler, just as Goldilocks comes 
running in from right.) 

Goldilocks: Don’t let them get me. Please don’t let 
them get me. 

Pied Piper: Who would get you? 

Goldilocks: The Bears. 

Gingerbread Lad: I don’t see anybody. 

Goldilocks: They are running after me. 
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Gingerbread Lad: Can’t you run faster than bears? 

Goldilocks: I hope they don’t find me, 

Sambo: Are bears worse than tigers? 

Puss-in-Bools: Here they come now. 

Goldilocks: Oh, hide me please. 

(The Three Bears enter one behind the other from the 
right.) 

Father Bear: Where is she? 

Mother Bear: Where is she? 

3aby Bear: Where is she? 

Sambo: Now, you just go away. 

Gingerbread Lad: You won't hurt her, will you? 

Father Bear; No. 

Mother Bear: No. 

Baby Bear: No. 

Father Bear: We like the little girl. 

Mother Bear: We like the little girl. 

Baby Bear: We like the little girl. 

Pied Piper: Everything is all right, Goldilocks. They 
won't hurt you. 

Rip Van Winkle: Does no one know Rip Van Winkle? 

Father Bear: What is the matter with him? 

Mother Bear: What is the matter with him? 

Baby Bear: What is the matter with him? 

Sambo: I don’t know, but he sure acts scarey. 

(Red Riding Hood comes skipping in from the left. She 

slops suddenly.) 

Red Riding Hood: Oh, I must have taken the wrong 
road. 

Goldilocks: Don’t go. 

Sambo: Where did you think you were going? 


Red Riding Hood: I was going to my Grandmother’s. 
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Pied Piper: What do you have in your basket? 
?ed Riding Hood: A lunch. 

Rip Van Winkle: Does no one know Rip Van Winkle? 

Red Riding Hood: Who is he? 

Puss-in-Boots: That’s all he has said. 

Red Riding Hood: He doesn’t seem very happy. 

Father Bear: We should try to cheer him up. 

Mother Bear: We should try to cheer him up, 

Baby Bear: We should try to cheer him up. 

Pied Piper: That’s a good idea. 

Ginger Bread Lad: Suppose we each do something for 
him and maybe he will be happier. 

Pied Piper: I will play my pipe for him. (Pied Piper 
plays a tune. Rip doesn’t notice.) 

Goldilocks: I will give him my flowers that I gathered 
in the woods. (She hands them to Rip. He takes them, 
but does not become interested.) ’ 

Gingerbread Lad: I will give him one of my raisins. 

( He hands it to Rip. Rip takes the raisin in other hand). 

Father Bear: We will dance for him. (He nods to 
Mother Bear and Baby Bear and they nod to him. The 
Bears dance a slow and clumsy dance which Rip watches.) 

Red Riding Hood: I will give him my lunch. (She sets 
the basket near Rip and he looks at it.) 

Puss-in-Boots: Tl sing for him. ( He sings and Rip 
listens.) 

Sambo: I guess I'll dance a little. (He dances a very 
fast dance. Rip pats his foot in time with the dance. 
Al the end Rip joins in the applause). 

Rip Van Winkle: (rising) That was great. Thanks 
for entertaining me. I feel like my old self again. Shall 
we sing a song together. (They sing as the curlain comes 
down). 


Books Are Friends 


DORIS |. BATEMAN 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Ruth — about eight years old 
Ruth’s Mother — taller girl 
A ragged boy 
Hansel — peasant boy Gretel — peasant girl 
Luther Burbank as a youth — tall boy 
Farmer Boy 
Abraham Lincoln as a boy 
Lincoln’s Mother 


A ragged girl 


The Play 

(Ruth and her Mother enter before closed curtain. 
On stage to one side is an easy chair with a practical 
reading lamp. Lights up as Mother turns on the lamp. 
Ruth settles in a chair. She is carrying a school reader.) 

Ruth: But Mother, I wish I didn’t have to learn to 
read. It’s too hard to make out the words. 

Mother (gently but firmly): Ruth, Miss Edwards 
says you are behind in your class. You just won’t get 
good marks unless you take the time to fearn. 


Ruth (frowning): I’d rather finish the doll dress I’m 
making. Maryanna must have it ready for Jeanie’s doll 
party, Saturday. 

Mother: You'll have to study your reading lesson 
first. Then perhaps you'll have time to sew on it some 
more before bedtime. 

Ruth: Allright, hurry. 

Mother: Now don’t hurry too fast. You must have 
all the words perfect, you know. I'll hear you read it to 
me after a while. 

(Mother exits). 

Ruth: Words! Words! Words! They’re nothing but 
silly black marks on the page. I wish I could live far 
away where there aren’t any books at all. 

(She opens book, reads a few pages silently and 
begins to nod. Just as her head begins to droop against 
the arm of the chair, a ragged, barefoot boy and girl 
enter, hand in hand, tiptoe, looking all around. They 
spy Ruth in the chair.) 
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Boy (coming closer, Look! She’s got a book! points): 

Girl: And it has pictures — and words! 

(Ruth rouses, jumps up, puzzled and surprised.) 

Ruth: Why — who are you? I never saw you before! 
Where did you come from? 

Boy and Girl: We come from the hill country. 

Girl (timidly) May I see your book? 

Ruth: Of course you may! 

(Hands book to girl who holds it carefully, looking at 
the picture. Boy looks over her shoulder eagerly. He 
takes book from Girl.) 

Boy: Say — look at that picture of the boy and girl 
in the woods! (To Ruth) What do the words say about 
them? 

Ruth (surprised): Can’t you read at all? 

Girl (shyly): We’ve never been to school. We don’t 
have schools where we live. (Brightly) But once a 
teacher stopped at our cabin during her vacation — 
and she had a book! She started to show us how the 
words could tell stories, but she had to go back home 
before we learned how to read. 

Boy (still looking at book): What’s this picture 
about? 

Ruth: Oh, that’s the fairy story about Hansel and 
Gretel. One day they got lost in the woods and came to 
a witch’s house all made of sugar... 

(While Ruth is speaking, the curtain opens to show 
a woods scene. Hansel and Gretel enter, looking around 
uncertainly. Ruth, Boy, and Girl turn to watch.) 

Hansel: I’m sure this is the way we came! 

Gretel: No, that doesn’t look like the way home, at all. 
I say it’s this way. Oh, no — that isn’t it, either. 
Hansel, we’re lost — in the Old Witch’s forest! 

Hansel (sadly): I guess we are. I just hope the Old 
Witch doesn’t make any bad magic over us. 

Gretel: I'm so hungry. Maybe she’d give us just a 
little bite to eat. If she knows how much we want to 
find our way home again. I’m sure she’d be good to us. 

Hansel: I say we should stay away from her. She’s 
wicked — and maybe we'll never see our home again. 

Gretel (pointing off-stage): Oh — there’s the cunning- 
est little house, and it’s all made of sugar candy! Let’s 
nibble just a tiny bite. (She takes Hansel by the hand 
and tries to pull him.) 

Hansel (holding back): No! — That’s the Old 
Witch’s house. I’m afraid of her. 

Gretel: Oh, come on — she'll never miss just one 
tiny bite. I’m so hungry! 

Hansel (following reluctantly): She might do some- 
thing terrible to us if she catches us at it — but I’m 
hungry, too. Maybe she won’t mind very much... 

( Hansel and Gretel exit as curtain closes.) 

Girl (eagerly): What is going to happen to them now? 

Boy: Is that what this picture is all about? 


Ruth: Yes, this is the story of how Hansel and Gretel 
get caught by the Old Witch. See — here’s another 
picture where she changes all the lost children into 
gingerbread. 

Girl: Did she change Hansel and Gretel, too? 

Boy: Please read us the story? — Oh, dear! — 
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(He drops the book. When he picks it up, he has 
turned to another page.) 

Boy: Oh, look — here’s a different picture. It’s a boy 
with a potato. Does it say he raises potatoes in his 
back yard the way we do? 

Ruth (looks at book): Oh, that’s Luther Burbank. 

Girl: Who’s he? And what did he do with a potato? 

Ruth: Why, he grew a new kind — and he found out 
how to grow all kinds of different plants, too... 

(Curtain opens to show a garden. A boy in overalls is 
kneeling in front of a plant. Luther Burbank looks up as 
Farmer Boy enters.) 

Luther: Oh, hello there! See what I’ve got here — a 
new kind of potato. 

Farmer Boy: It looks just like any other kind of potato 
to me! 

Luther: But it isn’t — it’s really different. See how 
smooth and round it is? I cut one open this morning, 
and it’s different inside, too. Wait a minute and I'll 
show you. (He pulls a jack-knife from his pocket and 
cuts the potato.) There — what did I tell you! 

Farmer Boy: Say — it is different! And I'll bet it 
tastes good when it’s cooked, too — better than those 
old lumpy ones we’ ve got now. 

Luther: Yes, it does taste good. I tried one today. 

Farmer Boy (admiringly): If you can grow a lot of 
potatoes like this one, maybe you'll be famous some 
day. Just think — Luther Burbank, the great naturalist! 

Luther (dreamily): Maybe yes — maybe no. But I do 
know there are lots of other plants that I could help 
to grow better than they do now... 

(Curtain closes). 

Girl (to Ruth): And did he? Does it say anything 
about it in the book? 

Ruth: Yes, that’s what this story is about. 

Boy (brightly): Well, he did get to be famous, I know. 
I’m sure it’s the Burbank potato, like the ones we grow 
at home, that he showed the boy. I wish I could read a 
lot more about him. I like to work in our garden patch. 
Maybe I could learn how to grow new things, too. 

Girl: Are there lots of books about growing things? 

Ruth: Yes, people have written a great many about 
them. But here in my reader it just tells about the 
Luther Burbank potato. 

Boy (sighing): It looks as if I'll never learn how to 
read all of them after all. I’m always so tired after the 
chores are done. 

(While the boy is talking, the curtain opens to show 
Abraham Lincoln lying on his stomach before a fireplace. 
He is reading a book. He stands up as his mother enters.) 

A.’s Mother: Abe Lincoln — you shouldn’t try to 
read any more at this hour of the night. Come, come — 
you’d better get to bed. 

Lincoln: But, Mother — [ still have several pages to 
read so I can finish the book. I have to take it back to 
Mr. Atkins tomorrow. I promised. 

Lincoln: I'll walk there and back, of course, the way 
I did when I borrowed it. He says he’ll lend me another 
book when I bring this one back. 

A.’s Mother: What is the book you're reading? 

Lincoln (shows her): It’s a history that tells all about 
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the Presidents of the United States — George Washing- 
ton, John Adams, Thomas Jfferson — They were great 
men! But they had to learn to read, too, before they 
could be great. 

A.’s Mother (wistfully): You’re right about that, Abe. 
To make your way in the world and amount to some- 
thing you have to have an education. I believe that! 
So hurry and finish you? reading. There are chores for 
you to do in the morning before you can return the 
book. 

Lincoln: All right, Mother. It won’t take me long now. 

A.’s Mother: Be sure to cover the fire with ashes before 
you go to bed, Good night, Abe! 

Lincoln: Good night, Mother — I will!... 

(Lincoln lies down again to read in front of the fire as 
his mother exits. Curtain closes.) 

Boy (in a hushed voice): That’s what I want to do — 
learn to read just like him! I want to know what is in 
all the books! (Straightening) And if Lincoln did it, I 
guess I can! 

Girl: So do I! I want to know how the story of Hansel 
and Gretel ends — 

Boy: I want to know about other strange plants that 
Luther Burbank grew — and if Abe ever becomes 
President like the other great men. 

Ruth (amazed): Oh — Abraham Lincoln did! — 
Didn’t you know? 

Girl (shyly): No — that’s why we left the hills so we 
could get to learn about all these things. We want to 
find a school — and teachers who will show us how to 
read. 

Boy (pointing to book): Perhaps you could start us by 
reading a story out of this book. Would you — please? 

(Ruth settles herself in the chair, holding the open 
book so that the Boy and Girl can look over each 
shoulder.) 

Ruth: Of course — I'd be glad to. Which story do 
you want first? 

Girl: Hansel and Gretel! I want to hear if the Old 
Witch turns them into gingerbread. 

Boy: Luther Burbank! I want to know how he grew 
the new potato. 

Girl (undecided): Oh, dear — I don’t know which to 
choose, because I like the story about Abe Lincoln, too! 

Boy: That’s right — he had a hard time trying to 
learn things, just like us. Maybe if we could find out 
how he got to be President — 


Girl: | wish you could read all the stories to us. 


Ruth: All right — I'll begin with this first one. This is 
about Abraham Lincoln... 

(Ruth mumbles softly, readingtothe Boy and Girlwho 
look on eagerly. Soon Ruth’s head begins to nod and 
falls forward on her book. Boy and Girl tiptoe softly off 
stage.) 

(Enter Mother). 


Mother: Ruth! Ruth — wake up! I thought you were 
studying your reading all this time. Have you got your 
lesson for tomorrow? 

Ruth (looking up, startled): Mother! Where are they? 
Where did the boy and girl go? 
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Mother: What boy and girl? There hasn’t been any- 
one here. You must have been dreaming. 

Ruth: But I saw them! And Hansel and Gretel, and 
Luther Burbank — And Abraham Lincoln, too! 

Mother (laughingly): Now I know you've been asleep! 

Ruth: Mother, they wanted to learn how to read — 
the boy and girl did. They wanted to know how the 
stories ended, in my reader. 

Mother: Well, don’t you want to find out, too? 

Ruth: Oh, I do — now! These other stories look 
interesting, too. But I'll have to read them myself, so I 
can tell them to the boy and girl when they come back. 

Mother: But I still say there wasn’t any boy and girl. 
You were just dreaming them. 

Ruth (looking around, still puzzled): Well, even if I 
were, they did seem awfully real to me. And the story 
people did, too. They were like real friends. 

Mother: Books are friends! In every new story you 
read you will make still more of them — both real 
people, and fairy tale-folks, too. But now you'd better 
get your lesson so you can go to bed. Lots of things to 
do tomorrow, you know. 

Ruth: All right, Mother. I won’t take me long now. 

(Starts to read as Mother exits. Short pause, then 
Ruth looks up, startled.) 

Ruth: Why, that’s exactly what Abe Lincoln said to 
his mother! Only I don’t have to walk eight miles in 
the snow to get another book. And I don’t have to 
run away from the hills to learn how to read, either —- 
like the boys and girl. I guess books are pretty wonder- 
ful things after all! 

(Ruth becomes absorbed in her book as lights fade 
out.) 

* 
PRODUCTION DIRECTIONS 
Properties: 

Easy chair; bridge or reading lamp; school reader. 

Tree branches for forest scene. 

Potted plants; vine on floor with hidden potato; 
jack knife. 

Imitation fireplace (packing box covered with gray 
paper marked to look like’ stones, crumpled red metal 
paper for glowing coals); large old book, 

Costumes: 

Ruth: everyday clothes. 

Mother: everyday adult clothes 

Boy: ragged overalls and shirt; barefoot 

Girl: ragged dress; barefoot 

Hansel and Gretel: children’s peasant costumes 

Luther Burbank: overalls 

Farmer Boy: long work pants, old shirt 

Abe Lincoln: dark old suit 

Abe’s Mother: full, long shirt; shawl over shoulders 
Lighting: 

If well-equipped stage is available, use following 
lighting: 

Soft footlights which brighten as practical bridge 
lamp is lighted. Maintain throughout play. Slow fade- 
out at close of play. 

Blue lighting behind curtain during three story 
scenes. 
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Song of the Flax 


Adapted From An Old Fairy Tale 


For Choral Speaking 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Light (The flax) 
Iam the flax 
See my pretty sky blue blossoms 
The warm sun shines on them 
The cool rain moistens them 
I grow prettier every day. 
Medium (The fence post) 
I am the fence post 
I am older and wiser than you. 
You do not know the world 
Soon your song will be done 
Snip Snap —- Snap Snurre 
Bassellure — Bassellure. 
Heavy (Tillers) 
We are the tillers of the soil 
We have come to gather the flax 
We will drown it in water 
We will dry it over the fire 
The song of the flax is done. 


Medium (Spinners) 
We are the spinners of fine cloth 
We will spin the flax 
We will whirr it around and around 
Soon it will grow dizzy and 
We will make it into linen. 
The song of the flax is done, 


Light (Flax) 
My song is not done 
It is just beginning 
See how strong and fine I have 
grown 


I have been made into something 
beautiful 
Everyone says I am the most 
beautiful piece of linen in the 
whole countryside 
I am content. My song is not done. 
Medium (Seamstress) 
I am the seamstress 
I will cut the linen and prick it with 
sharp needles. 
I will make it into garments — 
A whole dozen! 
They will be of great use in the 
world. 
Heavy 
So the linen was made into twelve 
beautiful 
Garments and the flax was happy! 
Light 
Years passed — 
The garments were old and tattered. 
Something surely must happen soon, 
Or the song of the flax would be 
ended. 
Medium 
One day the garments were torn 
into little pieces. 
Then they were softened and boiled. 
Can you guess what was happening 
to them? 
They were being made into sheets of 
beautiful White paper. 


Politeness 
SHEILA STINSON 


L 
L 


Heavy 
The flax was very happy. 
Her song was not done, 


Light (Flax) 

See how I have grown. 

First I was a blue flower in the fields 

Then I was gathered and made into 
fine linen 

Twelve garments were made of me 
and given to the needy. 

Now the garments have changed 
into sheets of 

White paper on which lovely verses 
and stories are written 

They will be broadcast to the people. 


Heavy 

So the flax spread her song and the 
world 

Became a happier place in which to 
live. 

And today when you enjoy reading 
a book — 

Remember what the flax said. 


All — 


My song is not done, 
It is just beginning. 


Once a nice brown caterpillar 
Started out to take a walk; 

And he met a crabby rooster 
Who was not inclined to talk. 


Said the friendly caterpillar, 
“Mister Rooster, howdy do,” 
And the rooster answered crossly, 
“Now just what is that to you?” 


“Oh,” replied the caterpillar, 
“T am sure I meant no harm, 
We are having lovely weather, 
Though it’s just a trifle warm.” 


But the rooster walked on by him, 
With his tail up in the air... 
Thought the little caterpillar, 
Surely he is not quite fair. 


Just then the rooster met a hen, 
In lovely gown of red; 

And spoke to her politely but 

She only sniffed and fled. 


So the friendly, caterpillar 
Sitting on a leaf to rest 
Thought in kindly contemplation 
That politeness pays the best. 
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Sound Letters 


“S” and Combinations 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Showers 


Pitter, patter 
Splash and splatter 
Hear the rhythm 
Of the rain 

Pitter, patter 

Drip and spatter 
What a gay refrain! 


Every little angle worm 
Living under ground 
Starts to waken 

Twist and squirm 

When he hears the sound 
Of the first gay raindrops 
Dancing overhead. 


Then up through his little door 
He pokes his dusty head 

And wiggle waggles 

Down the path 

To take his daily shower bath. 


Joy 


The leaves are dancing 
On the trees 
Their shadows 
On the green 
Floor of the meadow 
And my toes 
Go dancing in between. 


Fun 


I'd like to be a colored kite 
And sail across the sky 

I'd wave a greeting with my tail 
To big clouds passing by 


I'd dip and soar and twist about 
I'd circle every town 
Then, when I was quite out of breath 
I'd 
slowly 
flutter 
down! 


Country 


Country is for children 
Full of singing trees 

* And flower frosted hill tops 
Along with bumble bees. 


It holds the silver rivers 
Where little toes can wade 
And hides a host of fairies 
Beneath it’s fern leaf shade. 


Country is for children 

Who could never dance at all 
Upon a traffic crowded street 
Beyond a city wall 


For little feet were meant to skip 


Through paths of thistle down 
That lead across a meadow 
Away from any town. 


Country is for children 

A patch of sky can hold 

A rainbow’s invitation 

To a pot of shining gold 

And every little boy and girl 
Can be a king or queen 

And rule the happy hours away 
Upon a country green. 


All Aboard 


There’s steam in the boiler 
And coal in the bin 

The mail and express 

Have been bundled within 
And the little black engine 
With gleaming head light 
Is huffing and puffiing 
With all of it’s might 

The train man has shouted 
The stations aloud 

As he merrily jostles 

His way thru the crowd 
“All Aboard for Manhattan 
All Aboard Sante Fe’’ 
With a toot of the whistle 
We're off and away! 


any 
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Street Lamps 


Suddenly — from out the dusk 

Our little street of night 

Becomes a garden gay with bloom 
Of flowers gusty white! 


Rain 


All night long 

The rain came down 
Scrubbing clean 

The streets of town 
Washing tree trunks 
Black as ink 

Giving summer flowers 
A drink 

Greening grass 

In meadow lane 
Driving dust 

From window pane 
Working thru 

The dark of night 
Making whole worlds 
Newly bright. 


Dragons 


Down Lincoln way 

And Washington 

The growling 

Motor busses run 

Green dragons 

Snatching for their meat 
The tired people 

From the street. 


Our Butcher 


The butcher on our street 
Wears a white jacket 

And has a sawdust floor 
So your feet won’t track it. 
He asks all his customers 
About the weather 

And sells little sausages 
Fastened together. 


Reasoning 
Grown up’s heels 
Are steep and tall 


My shoes have 
No heels at all 


That is why 
I’m very small. 
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Knowledge 


I like to go shopping with mother 
She knows the loveliest places 
Where they have balls 

And parasols 

And dolls with waiting faces. 


Snow Flurry 


Air adrift with snowflakes 
Sleighbells on the ring 
Isn’t winter weather 

A very pleasant thing? 


Guests 


Brown bread toasting 
Apples roasting 

Kitchen, warm and bright 
Kettle singing 

Doorbell ringing 

We have guests tonight! 


Monday Merry-Go-Round 


Round and round 
The water goes 


Washing the dirt 
_ From our everyday clothes 


This way and that way 
The paddles goes churning 
Keeping our playsuits 
Twisting and turning 


Strange is the music 
The motor is grinding 
As pinafores, stockings 


_And gowns go unwinding 


Then up on a clothes line 
Beneath a blue sky 
To dance in the sunlight 
Until they are dry! 


Little Cats 


Little cats 

With stand up tails 
Are like small ships 
With brave new sails. 


And when their hind feet 
Travel faster 

They tail-spin 

Into disaster. 


Thanks 


I think God must feel sorry 

For little garden flowers 

And when he knows they’re thirsty 
He sends refreshing showers. 


They must be very thankful 
Like little boys, to wade 

And cool their tired dusty toes 
In pools the rain has made, 


Homes — A Puzzle 
MARGUERITE GODE 


If you were a policeman could you help the following find their own 


homes among these jumbled places: 


Baby 
Robin 
Horse 

Sheep 
Auto 
Engine 
Mother 
Flowers 
Worms 
Wren 
Airplane 
Dog 
Canary 
Elephant 
Bear 
Tiger 
Bee 


Hive 

Zoo 

Woods 
House 

Nest 

Barn 

Corral 
Jungle 

Cage 

House 
Kennel, or house 
Hangar 
Wren House 
Hole 

Garden Bed 
Round House 
Garage 
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Remedial Reading and Phonics 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(Building Context Meanings) 


Propasiy no greater need faces the 
child who cannot read than that of increasing 
his vocabulary through context meanings. The 
following procedures emphasize this skill: 


1. The teacher prints a list of colors on the 
hoerd. She tells the children that all the werds 
except one express color. The children are to 
find the word that does not suggest color. 


red blue green cow black 


2. From a list of words like stove, chair, sall, 
bread, table, cat, dog, book, boy, the children are 
to locate all the kitchen words by drawing a 
circle about them. 


3. From a list of words like ball, table, cake, 
cup, sugar, girl, spoon, mil’, the children are to 
find the words that suggest food. 


4. From a list of words like apple, coat, 
cap, sugar, bread, dress, mittens, the children 
are to classify “Things We Eat,” “Things We 
Wear.” 


5. From a list of words like the following, 
the children will draw a line under the word 
meaning the opposite of each word in the first 
column: 


go girl come 
small boy big 
down sis what 
out ball in 
start stop when 


6. From a list of words like the following, 


children draw a line through the word that does 
not belong: 


horse 


cow free 


boy can girl, etc. 
7. From a list of words, the children under- 


line those parts which look alike, as 


when _ that how even 


then what COW ever, etc. 


8. From a list of words or phrases, children 
arrange under “Time” and ‘Place,’ as 


Place 


Time 


in the evening in the house 


one day by the door 


the other day in the yard, etc. 


9. The teacher writes the word cow on the 
board. She asks the children to give all the 
words that suggest cow. She lists the words on 
the board as the children give them: milk, 
grass, food, barn, etc. 

In a similar way, words may be built about 
the house, farm, flower, tree, circus, etc. 


10. The teacher may get the children in- 
terested in words that go in pairs. She asks 
what the children think of when she says 
bread. They reply — butler. The children may 
then fill in the missing words: 

.. and saucer west and .... 
and aunt 
brush and .... husband and .... 


near and ..... 
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Remedial Reading and Phonics 
| FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


THERE is no phase of the reading program 
that carries over with better results to the 
slower readers than the action and directional 
reading. This type of reading, both from the 
blackboard and chart, should constitute a 
good part of the teacher’s program. 


Early Action Reading 

Early in grade 1, the teacher can develop 
action words when all other vocabulary seems 
to fail. She may ask the various children to 
run about the room. As they run, the teacher 
prints on the blackboard the word “RUN.” 
She may then ask the children who can run 
fast and says she is going to write on the board, 
just what she wants them to do. She prints, 


“RUN FAST.” 


The teacher may then ask the children to 
walk about the room. She prints the word 
“WALK” on the blackboard. She may ask 
Sally to walk and says she is printing on the 
board what Sally is to do. She prints, “WALK, 
SALLY.” Then she may ask Sally if she can 
walk real fast and she prints on the board, 
“WALK FAST, SALLY.” The teacher flashes 
the words RUN and WALK, one after the 
other, and the children read and do. The 
teacher asks several children to follow the 
directions. Then she asks one of the children to 
find a direction on the board and to name a 
child to do it. In a similar way all action 
words may be taught — jump, fly, hop, laugh, 
etc. 

Following Simple Directions 

Direction sentences may be flashed either 
from the board or from flash cards, the direc- 
tions being those which really mean something 
and which tie up with class room activities, like: 


1. Stand up. 

2. You may go. 

3. Sharpen your pencil. 
4. Erase the word. 

5. Water the flowers. 


6. Are your hands clean? Then you may go 
to the reading table. 


7. Take off your hat. 

8. Do not sit on the floor. 

9. Take off your sweater. 
10. Find the word. 


The teacher may have the following simple 
sentences numbered and printed on the black- 
board: 

1. Run to the door. 

2. Hop to me. 

3. Jump two times. 

4. Count to ten. 

5. Draw a ball on the board, 

6. Clap your hands, 

7. Come to me. 

8. Stand up. 

9. Count the children. 
10. Find page 10 in a book. 
The teacher gives each child a number. The 


child looks at his number, then goes out before 
the class and dramatizes what it says. 


3. Directional Reading and Better Speech 


The teacher may start this game by putting 
directions on the board, like: 


Stand on the chair. 

Put the book under the table. 

Stand behind the chair and the table. 
Jump two times. 

Put the book on the table. 


Put your hand on your head. 


After the child has read the direction silently 
and carried it out, the teacher or children may 
ask questions like, Where were you standing? 
What did you put on the table? Where did you 
put the book? How many times did you jump? 
What did you put on your head? The children 
answer the questions clearly, in complete 
sentences. 
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Safety First 


How the Police Help Us 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(Note to teachers: Because of the intense safety drive that this entire nation is making from the 
President down to the smallest citizen, we think it fitting and timely to include for teachers a 
systematic and definite program for Safety — to include “The Understanding of Road and Danger 
Signs, Our Traffic Police, Our Safety Helpers, How Children Can Help Reduce Taxes, Safe and 
Unsafe Toys, Safety in Travel, How Children Can Aid in Beautifying their Town. A Safety Program 
for Children, Children and Better Citizenship.) 


Read over the following ways in which the police may really help us. 


1. By reminding people to keep off the grass. 
2. By protecting our homes from fire. 

3. By asking people to muzzle dogs that are dangerous. 

4. By directing strangers to where they wish to go. 

5. By helping children to cross the street. 

6. By stopping loud noises and disorder. 

7. By raising their hands to stop speeding automobiles. 

8. By seeing that everyone obeys the traffic rules. 

7. By protecting us from careless persons who might hurt us or damage our property. 


10. By patrolling dark streets at night. 


Can you add five other ways in which the police may help us? 


ee i.-=§ = eee eee ee eee 


In which ways has the police really helped you? 
In which ways has he helped your family? 
Can you dramatize suggestions 5 and 72 
Can you draw a picture of suggestions 1, 2, and 10? 
Can you teil a story about suggestions 3, 4, 6 and 8? 


What other persons beside the police help us to live better and more happily? 
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The Traffic Cop 


(For Reedian and Discussion) 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


With the heavy trucks, cars and buses that keep rolling over the roads, there is a need for 
someone to direct the traffic. This person is called a traffic cop or traffic policeman. In most 


cities he usually stands where there are busy intersections of roads or on busy street corners 


and sees that people are properly directed and that no one exceeds the speed limit. In smaller 
towns, there is usually but one traffic policeman. Sometimes, he even serves part time. While 
in larger cities there are traffic policemen in various sections of the city both day and night. 


In riding along a state highway we often see a sign like this: 


SPEED LIMIT—35 M.P.H.—HIGHWAY PATROLLED 


It eens that the highway must be kept safe not only for other travelers but for pedestrians 


as well. 


. How is the traffic policeman usually dressed? 
. By what means does he travel over the highway? 
. At what particular time of the year is he especially busy? ................cceceeeeeeeeeues 
. At what particular parts of the day is he especially busy? ...............ccecceeee eee eeeee 
How does your school take care of its traffic? 
10. How is the traffic officer appointed in a large city? 


25 

1. Do you have a traffic policeman in your town or city?....... Where does he stand?........ 
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Lessons for the First Grade 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


November (Reading Lesson) 


The trees are bare. 
Birds’ nests are empty. 
The cold wind blows. 


Father puts on the storm win- 
dows. 


We wear warm sweaters. 


This is November. 


Something To Do 


Make pictures of the month — bare trees, smoke coming from chimneys on houses, 
turkey gobblers strutting; and children in warm clothing. 


Print a simple sentence under the best illustrations and fasten together for book of the 
month, 


What Am I? What Am I? 
I have bare branches . I am a big bird... 
My leaves fell to the ground. I spread my tail. 
My nests are empty... . I say, ‘“‘gobble, gobble.”’ 


What am What am 


= 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Winter ts Coming 
(Reading Lesson) 


Birds have gone south. 

Kitty has warm fur. 

Rover has a heavy coat. 
Squirrels have stored their nuts. 
Farmers are husking corn. 


Winter is coming. 


Something To Do 


Discuss Nature’s protection of plants and animals for cold weather— sap of tree 
down in roots, seed scattered over ground waiting for snow to protect them, birds 
flown South, animals with heavy coats of fur and hair, frogs and toads burried in 
mud, and bears hibernating. 


Story Hour 


Mother Nature is wise and kind. She wants all her children to be comfortable so she 
puts some to bed for the winter. Bears hibernate. This means that after they eat a great 
deal and are fat, they get sleepy. Then they crawl into a hollow log and go to sleep 
until spring. Some other animals do this also. 


Mother Nature cares for birds by sending them South. She gives many animals heavy 
coats of fur and hair. She puts plants and trees to sleep. All are protected. 


AN 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Thanksgiving 


(Reading Lesson) 
Mother is making pies. 
How good they smell! 
She is making cookies. 
She gives us some to eat. 


How good they taste. 


Thanksgiving is coming. 


Something To Learn 


Tell children, very briefly, some of this history of Thanksgiving. Emphasize the fact 
that these people wanted freedom and independence so much that they were willing to 
sacrifice comfort of home to find freedom in a new country. Compare with fathers, and 
other relatives who fought in World War II. 


Explain and emphasize the real purpose of Thanksgiving. 


Something To Do 


Draw pictures of things you would like for Thanksgiving — cookies, apples, pies, 
turkey, etc. 
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Lessons for the First Grade 


ALICE HANTHORN 


We are Thankful 


(Reading Lesson) 
We have a good home. 
We have a loving mother. 
Father helps us and is kind. 


Our food is good. 


We are well and happy. 


We are thankful. 


Something To Do 


Make simple place cards for the Thanksgiving table. A small turkey, pumpkin, or red 
or yellow apple, will be easy to make. Each child make the number needed for his family. 


Who Knows the Answer? 


. Jack has a father, mother and 2 sisters. How many place cards mus* he make? 
. Sue has made 2 turkey place cards. She needs 4. How many more must she make? 


. Jean has made apple place cards and 4 turkey place cards. How many has she made? 


BU, 
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Louise D. Tessin 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK 


Billy, Fred, Jack and Mary went fishing. 


Billy caught two fish and Mary caught three fish. 


Fred caught four fish and Jack caught five fish. 


Write their names on the dotted lines in the picture. 


Jack said, ‘‘I have 
Fred said, ‘‘I have 


Mary said, ‘‘I have 


more fish than Billy.”’ 
more fish than Mary.”’ 


more fish than Billy.’’ 


Fred said, ‘I have ................ more fish than Mary.’’ 


Jack said, ‘‘I have 


Together Jack and Billy have .................... fish. 


more fish than Mary.’’ 


Jack said, ‘*I have ................ more fish than Fred.’’ 
Together Jack and Fred have .................... fish. 
Together Mary and Billy have .................... fish. 
Together Mary and Jack have .................... fish. 
Together Fred and Billy have .................... fish. 
Together Fred and Mary have .................... fish. 


AS 
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Louise D. Tessin 


Billy went to the sea shore. 

He saw many things at the sea shore. 
He saw a white seagull with a yellow bill. 
He saw a blue fish with an orange eye. 
He saw a red boat with a white sail. 
He found a lovely pink shell, 

He saw a green turtle. 


He found a yellow starfish. 
He saw a big white lighthouse. 


The lighthouse had an orange roof and a yellow light. 
Billy wore-his bathing suit. 
His bathing suit is purple and red. 


Color all the pictures as Billy saw them. 


Write the correct name on the dotted line under each picture. 


Sime. 
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Alphabet Poster 
MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and DIANA ALLEN 
If you make an E 
You can make an “F”’ 
Insect with wings 
Fur bearing animal 
Character in Poster 


Boy’s name 


- Ground wheat 


Name some words that begin with “F’’ 


Not male 
Cat 
A blossom 


. Southern State 


. Spot in the skin 
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BUILD-UP POSTER (See page 64) Helen Strimple 
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NOVEMBER POSTER (See page 64) Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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PLACE CARDS FOR THANKSGIVING 


Turkey 
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Agnes Choate Wonson 
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Little Black Sambo 


(Puppet Show) 
MARGUERITE GODE 


As SOON as the children de- 
cided to give Little Black Sambo as 
their first puppet show, committees 
were organized and plans were in 
the making. One group of children 
who liked to sew, managed to skill- 
fully put together the cloth charac- 
ter dolls for the play. 

These dolls were cut from cambric 
(dark brown) in three sizes 
Black Sambo being the largest, 
Black Mumbo medium sized and 
Little Black Sambo, smallest size. 

These were stuffed with cotton 
and a stick inserted in back of dolls 
and taped with adhesive tape for 
reinforcement. Eyes, nose and 
mouth were outlined with black 
water proof ink. (An older child 
with help of teacher marked the 
face). 

Lips were painted with red calci- 
mine — eyeballs, white calcimine — 
pupils of eye and hair on head was 
inked black. 

Another group of children made 
simple clothes out of scraps of 
material which they brought. 

Black Sambo appeared, elegant 
in a green coat with tails, white 
collar and black tie, and purple 
trousers. 

Black Mumbo wore a checkered 
blue gingham dress, white apron, 
fringed scarf and red bandana head 
dress. 

Little Black Sambo was attired 
in regulation red coat, blue trousers 
and purple shoes. He carried a green 
parasol made from wire and crepe 
paper. 

The tigers were cut from tan 
cambric and sewed together. Like 
the doll characters, they were stuffed 
with cotton, and a stick for manipu- 
lating puppets inserted and taped 
in back. 

Strips of orange and black calci- 
mine made them seem more realistic. 
Eyes, nose and whiskers were out- 
lined in black ink. Eyeballs were 
painted white and a red tongue 
added to their ferocity. 

Adhesive tape on back was 


painted same as doll color or tiger 
color. Sticks were painted brown. 
The sticks used were round thin 
sticks, long enough to enable chil- 
dren underneath stage to manipu- 
late puppets easily. 


Stage Setting 


Since there were to be two 
different stage settings used, two 
groups were appointed to plan each 
one. 

Group one had the furnishings of 
the scenes in Little Black Sambo’s 
home. Children were asked to bring 
small pieces of doll furniture which 
might prove suitable for this setting 
and out of a hodge-podge of mate- 
rial the following articles were 
chosen. Table — two rag rugs, three 
chairs — one rocking chair. 

Group Two found the only neces- 
sary equipment needed for the 
jungle scene was one tree. This was 
made from brown paper pasted on 
a small tin can and strips of green 
paper added for palm leaves. 


Drop Scenes 


Two back ground scenes were 
painted, one on each side of wall 
board. 

Scene 1. The interior ‘of Black 
Sambo’s home. Walls were cream 
colored. A brown cupboard contain- 
ing colored dishes was drawn and 
painted on. Also a black stove and a 
window with white curtains and a 
red geranium plant. 

(See illustration). 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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Drop Scenes 


Suggestion for Doll Pattern — make 
in three sizes. 
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Harold M. Lambert photo 


A Study of Horses 
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Picture Study Plans 
A Study of Horses 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to 
talk, helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the in- 
terests, needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should 
solicit a variety of answers and opnions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting 
and valuable discussions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should 
be made to increase the meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child, 
. How many horses are there in this picture? 
. Are they all the same color? 
. What are two of the horses wearing? 
. What do horses eat? 
. Are these riding horses, or work horses? 
. Can you name the different breeds of horses? 
. Which breed has been developed for speed? 
. Which breed has been developed for hard work? 
. How are horses used on the farm? 
. How are horses used in the city? 


1. Where do horses live in the winter time? 


12. Tell some of the ways in which horses have helped man to live, work, ete. 


THINGS TO DO 


Draw a picture of a horse. Color him brown. If he is a work horse, draw a harness on him. 
Give him a saddle if he is a riding horse. 


Make a list of the various breeds of horses and tell what each is used for, 


Discuss what happens at a “Rodeo.” 


“OW ext, are you ready for 
the Animaltown rummage sale in 
the schoolhouse tomorrow)” Mrs. 
Squirrel asked Mrs. Goose. * 

Now Mrs. Goose did not know 
what a rummage sale was, but she 
did not like to say so. So she just 
blinked. 

Mrs. Squirrel saw that she did 
not know. So she explained, ““We 
are going to rummage around in 
our houses and find things that we 
do not need any more. Then we 
will sell them to each other. The 
money will help our school. The 
Animaltown children need new desks 
and we should have fresh green 
paint on the schoolhouse roof.” 

Mrs. Goose blinked again. She 
gave a great gulp in her goosie 
throat. Then she asked, “You 


mean we are going to have a sort of 
a store—like Mr. Gobbler’s General 
Grocery?” 

“Yes. Only it will be for just one 
afternoon. And you'd better hurry 
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home, too, and see what you have 
to sell.” 

Mrs. Goose plopped along. She 
was very excited. She loved the 
idea of having a store in the school- 
house and she could hardly wait to 
rummage around in her house and 
see what she would take to it. 

There was her clock; she couldn’t 
spare that, for she just had to know 
what time it was. There was the 
mirror that Mrs. Squirrel had given 
her. Most certainly she wanted to 
keep that, for how else could she 
tell if her goosie hat was on straight, 
or her long feather neck needed 
brushing? Mrs. Goose looked at 
her chairs and her stove and her 
bath tub; she needed all those. 
Then she went to her closet, to 
look over her clothes. 

Her dress with the squiggles — 
she couldn’t part with that. Or 
her red skirt, either. Or her ploppy 
shoes. But there was her old gray 
wrapper! She really needed a new 


Mrs. Goose looked around for something to buy 
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wrapper — she was getting a little 
tired of this one, she thought. 
Yes, she would sell it. She would 
wash and press it that very after- 
noon and get it ready to take to 
the rummage sale. 

When it was all laundered and 
mended it looked quite fresh and 
she could hardly wait till the next 
day. 

The sale was to begin at two. 
Mrs. Goose got ready in a hurry 
and plopped as fast as she could to 
the schoolhouse. The big room 
looked like a store, really it did! 
There were shelves set up and Mrs. 
Rabbit was behind a counter, wait- 
ing and hoping. Mrs. Squirrel was 
examining an old hat and smiling 
to herself. Old Lady Owl was head 
of the new desk and paint commit- 
tee, so she was just bustling around 
everywhere. 

Mrs. Sheep, who was the manager 
of the woolen clothes department, 
said to Mrs. Goose, “‘I see you have 


“come BUY!” 
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brought us a wrapper to sell. Thank 
you!” She marked it with a price 
ticket and hung it on a rack with 
some other things. Mrs. Goose 
recognized Mr. Pig’s old sport shirt 
and Old Lady Owl’s brown spotted 
cape. She put the cape on, to try 
it out, but after a while decided 
that she did not want it. 

“‘And now look around and see 
what you would like to buy,” Mrs. 
Sheep wenf on. 

Mrs. Goose went to Mrs. Rabbit’s 
counter. There was an old flour tin, 
a cracked dish all full of white 
beans. A pair of scissors. A book 
on “‘How to Dig In For the Winter.” 
But as Mrs. Goose always stayed 
up and around during the cold 
weather, she was not interested in 
that. 

She poked around, she looked 
here, she looked there, she tried on 
hats and rattled boxes. She sniffed 
at old bottles and shook out rib- 
bons and laces. She felt of all the 
old shoes. But she did not see any- 
thing she wanted till suddenly way 
back on a chair, she noticed a hat 
that had belonged to Black Cat. 

“Why,” thought Mrs. Goose to 
herself, “that is much more stylish 
than the little old hat I am wearing. 
I will look tall in it; everyone will 
notice me.” She put it on. “I'll 
take this,” she said to Mrs. Sheep. 
“And I will leave my old hat here 


- for you to sell. How do I look in 


this?” 

“You look — very different —”’ 
said Mrs. Sheep, trying not to 
laugh. ‘“‘Almost like Black Cat 
himself; that is, from the top of 
your head up. But are you very 
sure you want this hat?” 

“Oh yes indeed,” Mrs. Goose 
told her, “‘and here is the money. 
Now I will go home and admire 
myself in the mirror.” 

“Well, you may not want to, 
when you see what you look like,” 
thought Mrs. Sheep, as Mrs. Goose 
went out. 

Just over the hill whom should 
Mrs. Goose meet but Black Cat 
himself, going to the rummage sale. 

“Why, hello, Mrs. Goose,” he 
said. “Do you know, when I first 
saw you I thought it was me, my- 
self.” Then Black Cat began to 
laugh. He laughed till his fur sides 


**You are a sight in my hat,”’ said 
Black Cat. 


just shook. “You are quite a sight 
in that old hat of mine, Mrs. Cat- 
Goose,” he said. ‘“‘Meow, meow!” 

Mrs. Goose hurried on. She did 
not like to have Black Cat laugh 
at her. She hated to have him say 
““Meow, meow!” But when she 
opened her door and saw herself 
in the mirror, she stood there, shak- 
ing her head. Yes, he had been 
right! The hat was not becoming. 
She looked perfectly crazy in it, 
that was what and she would go 
right back to the sale and get her 
old one. 

Mrs. Sheep was very surprised to 
see her back so soon. ‘‘Hello, Mrs. 
Goose,” she said. “Is anything the 
matter?” 

“Plenty enough,” Mrs. Goose 
told her. “I am not satisfied with 
what I bought. I wish to look like 
myself—not Black Cat.” 

“Then try again,” said Mrs. 
Sheep. “Yes, I do think you can 
find something much better for 
you.” 

Mrs. Goose began to look around. 
Old Lady Owl’s night lantern; no, 
she did not want that. Or Mrs. 
Rabbit’s leaky tea kettle. Or a 
picture that Mr. Groundhog had 
painted, of a green apple and a 
wilted daisy. 

But look — what were these? 
Three-Ducks’ little old red umbrel- 
las. She had always admired them! 
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Yes, they were what she wanted. 
They would look so bright on dark 
days. 

“I'll take these, please,” she said 
to Mrs. Rabbit. 

““All three of them?” 

“Of course,” Mrs. Goose told 
her. “They should go together—- 
just the way Three-Ducks do. You 
wouldn’t think of separating Three- 
Ducks, now would you?” 

“Of course not,” Mrs. Rabbit 
told her. “But three umbrellas for 
just one goose——that’s different.” 

“T need them, all three,” Mrs. 
Goose insisted, “and here’s_ the 
money.” 

So out the door she went. She 
decided to put the umbrellas right 
up, even though it was not raining. 
But she had quite a time with them! 
First she tried carrying them all in 
one wing, but that did not do. 
They kept dropping from her feath- 
ers. Next she tried two in one 
wing and one in the other, but that 
was very inconvenient, too. She 
felt mixed-up and funny, with so 
many umbrellas and not one of them 
big enough to do her any good if it 
really rained. So she turned around 
and went back to the rummage sale. 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Sheep, 
who saw her through the window, 
“here comes Mrs. Goose again! I 
do wish she would decide what she 
wants to buy and be done with it. 
She is more work than all the rest 
of our customers put together.” 

“I'd like my money back, please,” 
announced Mrs. Goose. “I am not 
satisfied with these.” 

“Look for something else, then,” 
Mrs. Sheep told her. 

“But first I must go home and 
rest a bit. I am quite worn out 
with all this shopping.” 

“T hope she gets good and rested, 
so that she will know her own 
mind,” Mrs. Sheep muttered to 
Mrs. Rabbit as Mrs. Goose plopped 
out the door. 

“T don’t think she ever will,” 
hooted Old Lady Owl. 

At home, Mrs. Goose slipped out 
of her dress and went to the closet 
to get her old gray wrapper. 

But where was it? Behind her 
red skirt? In her workbasket? Had 
it fallen on the floor? No; it wasn’t 
in any of these places. 
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Then Mrs. Goose sat down plunk 
on a chair, for suddenly she re- 
membered. She had taken it to the 
rummage sale, that was what! She 
had decided that she was tired of 
it. But, just now, she hadn’t any 
wrapper! 

“Well, the thing to do is to go 
right over to Mr. Gobbler’s General 
Store and buy a new one,” she de- 
cided. “That’s just what I'll do.” 

She went to the back part of the 
store, where the things to wear 
were kept. “Have you any wrap- 
pers, just goose size>”’ she asked. 

““Why yes,” he told her. “Here is 
a red one.” 

“Oh, I need a softer color to rest 
in,’ she told him. ‘Red would 
wake me up.” 

‘‘Here is a blue one, then,” he 
told her. 

“But this doesn’t fasten around 
my middle—”’ 

“Here is a green one with yellow 
dots—”’ 

“That looks too much like a dress! 
Haven’t you any gray ones?” 


Paince Shut-Eye was in the 
midst of his English lesson. Maybe 
it was because he lived in Noddy 
Head Kingdom — I don’t know — 
only, as usual, his eyelids were 
drooping and fluttering, then the 
word went round again, 

“Prince Shut-Eye is asleep.” 

“He never keeps awake long 
enough to find out who fought in 
“The War of the Roses,” sighed one 
teacher. 

“Nor long enough to be taught 
any court manners,” said another. 

“It seems to me we've tried 
everything,” came in worried tones 
from the king, his father. 

“Maybe Princess Wide-Awake, 


could think of something,” suggested 
a Lady-in-Waiting. 
“Send for her,” the king ordered. 
It wasn’t very long before the 


Court Crier announced, “Princess 
Wide-Awake.”’ 
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She felt queer with three umbrellas 


“Not a one in the housé,” said 
Mr. Gobbler, who was anxious to 
finish with all this. 

“How I loved my old wrapper,” 


Prince Shut-Eye 
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Princess Wide-Awake who was 
really a very beautiful child with 
big, brown eyes and pretty golden 
curls bowed and smiled to everyone. 

At length after a searching glance 
around the court yard she exclaimed 
in surprise, “But where is Prince 
Shut-Eye, I wish to play with him.” 

“He's asleep,” the king answered 
very sadly, 

“Can’t we wake him up?” asked 
Princess Wide-Awake. 

“What’s the use?” the court 
jester winked knowingly. “He would 
only fall asleep again.” 

“Can’t you think of something, 
Princess Wide-Awake?” The king 
was plainly upset and desperate, too. 

“If he could come with me to my 
father’s kingdom,” Princess Wide- 
Awake announced briskly, “I’m 
sure that I could help him.” 

So Prince Shut-Eye, because no- 
body could wake him, was carried 


Mrs. Goose told him. 
a nice, sleepy color. And it just 
fitted.” She sat down on a barrel 
and began to sniffle. She had just 
decided that she would take out her 
handkerchief and have a good cry 
when she had a thought that sent 
her running right out of the Gen- 
eral Store and back to the rummage 
sale. 

“Has anyone bought my gray 
wrapper?” she asked Mrs. Sheep. 
“Oh, thank goodness — there it is! 
Well, I want it back. Here is the 
money for it—and some extra, too! 
It is just what I want to buy!” 

When Mrs. Squirrel got home 
that night she noticed that Mrs. 
Goose’s house was all dark. She 
was still resting up from the rum- 
mage sale. 

But everything else was a grand 
success! When the committee 
counted the money, they found 
they had enough for the new desks 
and the green paint, too (that is, if 
they put the paint on rather thin.) 

So even Mrs. Goose had helped! 


“Tt was such 


away fast asleep to the coach which 
stood waiting. 

Just as they were about to be 
driven away Princess Wide-Awake 
called to the coachman: ‘Wait I 
must find out something first.” 

“Will he sleep on without waking 
Princess Wide-Awake seemed 
rather frightened, at such an idea. 

‘““No — he will wake up all right. 
Just when everyone who has any 
sense wants to go to bed,” the king 
informed her. 

“I’m all tired out myself,” the 
court jester waxed forth eloquently. 
“About the time I want to go to bed 
he wants me to amuse him.” 

“Don’t worry,” Princess Wide- 
Awake reassured them as once more 
they started. “Everything’s going 
to be all right I’m sure. Prince Shut- 
Eye has just become a little mixed — 
that’s all.” 

Sure enough it was just as they 
told Wide-Awake. 
When the whole kingdom, where 
Wide - Awake’s father 
reigned, was ready to retire, that’s 


had Princess 
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the time Prince Shut-Eye wanted 
to play. 

“I’m_ sorry,” Princess Wide- 
Awake’s father informed him kindly 
but firmly, “But we happen to 
know that to have a certain time for 
play, and a certain time for rest, is 
best for all.” 

“Then I'll stay up by myself,” 
announced Prince Shut-Eye, stub- 
bornly. 

“Be that as it may, we will bid 
you good night,” the king answered. 

For a time Prince Shut Eye pre- 
tended he was having the best time 
ever all by himself. But after a 
while the palace seemed to be so big 


—and it was lonely, too and strange, 
to be the only one awake in all that 
place. Finally, Prince Shut-Eye de- 
cided he wasn’t having as much fun 
as he thought he would and he 
might just as well go to bed. 

The next day not once did he fall 
asleep. 

“How do you feel Prince Shut 
Eye?” They all asked him the same 
thing. 

“Never felt better in my life,” 
Prince Shut Eye laughed heartily. 
From then on Prince Shut Eye made 
up his mind that the sensible thing 
to do was always to go to bed at the 
proper time, 
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Janey pushed a damp lock of 
brown hair out of her eyes. “Let’s 
play something else for a while,” 
she said to her brother. 

“Okay. What)” Ted put up the 
ping-pong rackets, grinning because 
he had beat his sister for a change. 

Janey was feeling of the felt-cov- 
ered table. “I do wish we hadn't 
lost our wickets,” she said. ‘“‘This 
would be a fine place for table 
croquet.” 

Teddy pawed through the boxes 
of games. “There’s one left,” he 
said, “and the posts and the mal- 
lets and the balls.” 

The row of duck wishbones hang- 
ing on a nail by the fireplace caught 
Janey’s eye. “If only we could 
make them stand up by themselves,” 
she said, taking one down. 

“Ouch! Stop pinching me!” 
squeaked a high-pitched voice and 
there, in her hand, was a _ bow- 
legged, red-capped, blue-coated elf. 

“Who are you” Janey nearly 
dropped the little fellow in surprise. 

“Drakey Lakey, of course!”” The 
elf jumped down to the table. “You 
know,” he added, turning a somer- 
sault, “like Ducky Lucky and 
Henny Penny.” 

He gave a whistle and the other 
wishbones came to life and jumped 
clear across the hearth rug, landing 
on the ping-pong table, where they 


promptly lined up beside Drakey 
Lakey. 

‘Allow me to introduce the Bow- 
legged Elves,” said the tiny fellow, 
proudly. 

“Drakey Achy.” The elf swept 
off his high red cap and bowed low. 
“He’s full of aches. Especially at 
dishwashing time.” 

Ted looked at Jane and grinned. 
Her face turned red. 

“Next is Drakey Bakey,” said 
Drakey Lakey. “He bakes deeeee- 
licious cookies. Then comes Drakey 
Cakey. He always wants a second 
helping of cake!” 

This time Janey grinned at Ted 
and his face turned red. 
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When the kingdom of Noddy 
Head heard this there was great 
rejoicing. As soon as Prince Shut 
Eye returned a grand celebration 
was held in his honor. 

It made the court jester the 
happiest of all. He ran here and there 
screaming to anyone who cared to 
listen, ““Now I can catch up on my 
sleep-ha-ha-ha.” 

And the very first thing they did 
was to change Prince Shut Eye’s 
name to (you'll never, never guess so 
I may as well tell you) to 

“*Prince-Early-To-Bed.” 


next,” continued the elf. 
“And this is Drakey Makey. He 
can think of the nicest things to 
make! The next one is Drakey 
Quakey. He’s so shy he quakes if 
you look at him.” 

The children looked at Drakey 
Quakey and his bowlegged knees 
began to tremble. 

“‘Here’s Drakey Shakey,” contin- 
ued Lakey. “‘He just loves to shake 
hands.” The elf shook his own 
hands, Chinese fashion, to prove it. 

“And here’s Drakey Takey,” said 
the elf. ‘“‘He likes to take cookies 
out of the jar-when no one is look- 


ing. Last of all comes Drakey 
Wakey. He keeps us awake if we 
get sleepy.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” said 
Janey and Ted and the elves bowed 
low once more, all together. 


Quakey yawned and Wakey gave him a pinch. 
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“You can tell us apart by our 
initials,” said Wakey. 

Sure enough, there was an initial 
on each blue jacket, outlined in 
purple. 

“Scamper, boys,” said Lakey. 
They skipped. over the green felt 
and set themselves up for croquet. 

“Won’t our balls hurt you?” 
asked Janey in concern. 

“Oh no,” said Takey, who was 
next to the post. “‘We have on our 
shin guards.” 
Janey went first. 


She shot the 


ball through the first two bowlegged 
wickets and aimed for the side one. 
But just then Drakey Achy winked 
at her and her ball went wild. 

All through the game, the little 
elves made the children laugh so 
that they could hardly play. Quakey 
yawned and Wakey stepped out of 
line to give him a pinch and wake 
him up. Bakey kept making up 
Shakey shook his 
hands every time the ball went 


through a wicket. Cakey kept get- 


funny faces. 
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Magic Words 
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Mannie BOY who was six 
years old lived with his father and 
mother in Huckleberry village. The 
street where he stayed was called 


Apple Dumpling Lane. It was 
really quite a nice street. It had 
such neat, quaint houses and such 
lovely, old-fashioned gardens. In 


fact it had about everything except 
what Mannie Boy wanted more 
than anything else and that was 
some playmates. 


He was the only 


child for miles around and it made 
him feel terribly lonesome. 

One Monday morning he sat on 
the steps feeling more alone than 
ever. 

“If only I had a dog or even a 
cat to play with,” he murmured 
wistfully. ‘Something to love.” 

He had no sooner uttered these 
words than he heard a squeaky 
voice say, “How would I fill the 
bill>”’ 
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ting out of line and Lakey would 
run over and straighten him up. 
“That’s the best game of croquet 
I ever played,” said Janey, when 
she hit the post at last. 
“Supper,” called mother just then. 
“Good-bye,” said the bowlegged 
elves. ‘‘We’ll be seeing you.” They 
leaped through the air to the nail. 
““Good-bye and thanks a lot,” 
said the children. But there weren’t 
any elves on the nail at all. 
Just nine fat bowlegged duck 
wishbones! 


Gazing all around he nearly fell 
down the steps when he caught sight 
of a duck waddling up the garden 
path. 

“Wiggly Waggly Woo is my 
name,” announced Mannie Boy’s 
strange visitor. “I’ve been trying 
to find someone to love me and it 
seems as though I’ve come to the 
right place,” he chuckled gaily. 

“I was thinking of a dog or cat,” 
began Mannie Boy rather dubiously. 
“T never once thought of a duck.” 

“Queer things do happen don’t 
they,” snickered Wiggly Waggly 
Woo. “T’ll venture to say within 
a week we'll be the best of pals.”’ 

Wiggly Waggly Woo proved to 
be a true prophet. Before the week 
had ended he and Mannie Boy 
went everywhere together — yes — 
even to school. At first Miss 
Mehitable Sue, the teacher, didn’t 
like the idea at all. However when 
she found out what a well behaved 
duck Wiggly Waggly Woo was, she 
had a seat made to order for him. 
He was allowed a special recess 
time too so that he could take a 
swim. 

But even so with all the kindness 
and love lavished upon him Wiggly 
Waggly Woo was worried, terribly, 
terribly worried. 

At last one day he couldn’t keep 
it to himself a minute longer. It 
was when he and Mannie Boy were 
returning from a visit to Great 
Great Grandmother Prissie Prim 
that he spluttered it all out. 

“Sure as I live and breath Mannie 
Boy that tongue of yours is going 
to get us in a peck of trouble some- 
time—see if it doesn’t.” 


“What do you mean?” Mannie 
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Boy was puzzled beyond measure. 
‘Well, take for instance your Great 
Great Grandmother Prissie Prim,” 
Wiggly Waggly Woo was very much 
in earnest. “You kept staring at 
her and saying, ‘My what deep, 
deep wrinkles you have—will I 
look like you when I grow old— 
I hope I don’t’.” 

Mannie Boy opened his big blue 
eyes very wide. 

“It’s the truth isn’t it?” 

Wiggly Waggly Woo heaved a 
sigh. “The truth maybe but at the 
same time we don’t have to go out 
of our way to hurt people. Just 
the other day I heard you telling 
your Auntie Mimi that she had big 
ears.” 

“She has,” protested Mannie Boy. 
“She has the biggest ears I ever 
saw.” 

“She has lovely soft brown eyes 
and a tinkling laugh,” reproved 
Wiggly -Waggly Woo, adding in a 
sensitive way, “you even remarked 
how webby my feet are and how 
sharp my beak.” 

“T’ll try to be more careful after 
this,” promised Wiggly Waggly 
Woo, but almost in the same breath 
he exclaimed thoughtlessly, ‘‘You 
know I wish sometimes that you 
was a bird. Just being a little old 
duck waddling around is a nuisance. 
If you was a bird I could get on 
your back and we could fly all over 
the whole world.” 

‘Careful, careful,” cautioned Wig- 
gly Waggly Woo. But the warning 
came too late for almost in the 
twinkling of an eye Wiggly Waggly 
Woo had turned into a large bird, 
resembling an eagle. With Mannie 
Boy clinging onto his back for dear 
life away they went flying through 
the air. 

“See what you’ve done by your 
foolish chatter,” croaked Wiggly 
Waggly Woo. “I knew some day 
that you would get us into a peck 
of trouble.” 

‘Please don’t swoop so,”’ pleaded 
Mannie Boy between chattering 
teeth, “It makes me feel as though 
my stomach is turning upside 
down.” 

“You wanted to fly didn’t you,” 
reminded Wiggly Waggly Woo, as 
they went diving over high build- 
ings and church spires at a terrific 


rate of speed, ‘‘and anyway I can’t 
stop if I want to.” 

As they flew past the glen where 
the elves dwelt, Tinkletoes the tini- 
est elf of all screamed, ‘Give the 
magic words.” 

“‘What magic words>” screamed 
back Mannie Boy. 

“That’s for me to know and you 
to find out,” she called after them. 

“What a mean little thing,” 
stuttered Mannie Boy because the 
wind whistled through his teeth so 
that he could hardly talk, ‘‘and all 
the time I thought that elves went 
around doing kind deeds.” 

““Mean or no mean she was using 
common sense when she said magic 
words. I’m going to have to have 
some sort of magic before I can get 
back into form again,” muttered 
Wiggly Waggly Woo gloomily. 

Around and around they went, 
faster and faster until Mannie Boy 
complained that he was tired of 
spinning like a top and besides he 
was hungry and wanted his supper. 

“‘Wouldn’t mind a bowl of bran 
mash myself,” confided Wiggly 
Waggly Woo. “Hi there, friend or 
foe,” he shouted as they bumped 
into an aeroplane, “Could you by 
any chance direct us to Magic 
Word Land?” 

“Ay, aye, that I can my hearties,” 
sang out the pilot. “Turn to your 
left, right — then left again, take 
a nose-dive—and there you are.” 

“The directions are somewhat 
confusing,’ mused Wiggly Waggly 
Woo, “left, right, then left again, 
this should be it,’”’ and down he 
swooped. 

“Is this Magic Word Land?” he 
asked politely as a hairy chested 
giant strode to the door. 

“Not exactly, but do come right 
in,” he boomed forth in genial tones, 
smacking his lips as he glanced at 
roley-poley Mannie Boy. 

“No, no thank you, we really 


Star Wish 
Star light, star bright, 
First star I see tonight, 


I wish I may, I wish I might 
Have the wish I wish tonight. 


—Traditional 
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can’t stop,” answered Wiggly Wag- 
gly Woo making a hurried exit. “I 
must have done something wrong to 
land me in such a place.” 

“You forgot the nose dive,” 
prompted Mannie Boy wearily. 

“So I did, so I did,” Wiggly 
Waggly Woo cheered up at once. 
“Let’s start all over again, turn left, 
right, left again and then comes the 
nose dive.” 

This time there was no mistake 
for in sparkling, bright letters the 
sign read, “MAGIC WORD 
LAND.” 

As they landed a gate swung 
open and Kibbertigee, a wee, old 
man dressed in green with a red 
feather in his cap lost no time in 
getting to the business on hand. 

“The name?” 

Wiggly Waggly Woo nudged 
Mannie Boy. 

‘*“My name is Mannie Boy. I live 
in Huckleberry village at 1050 
Apple Dumpling Lane and—.” 

“Tut, tut, that’s enough,” in- 
terrupted Kibbertigee. “‘We don’t 
want your life’s history, all we want 
is to give you some magic words. 
We want these words to get right 
close to your heart, else my boy 
you'll be treading on people’s toes 
all your life. Bend down and close 
your eyes,” he commanded, and 
then whispered in Mannie Boy’s 
ear, “Think twice before you speak.” 

“Think twice before you speak,” 
Mannie Boy repeated the words 
slowly and carefully, whereupon 
Kibbertigee clapped his hands. 
When Mannie Boy opened his eyes 
there was Wiggly Waggly Woo 
looking duckier than ever and wad- 
dling about as proud as you please. 

As they trudged homeward Man- 
nie Boy said sleepily, ‘Talking 
about toes my Uncle Harry has the 
biggest, funniest, oddest toes.” 

‘*‘Watch out,” cried Wiggly Wag- 
gly Woo nervously. ‘“‘We’ve had 
enough trouble for one day.” 

“It takes a little time,”’ apologized 
Mannie Boy. “I'll learn.” 

And learn he did for the last 
account Kibbertigee received from 
headquarters was that Mannie Boy 
hadn’t once said anything about 
people’s funny noses and queer 
toes’s and all because he thought 
twice before he spoke. 
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The Little White House 


HAZEL CEDERBORG 


The little white house was very 
pretty with its red roof and blue 
door, but it was not happy. It had 
been standing on the edge of the 
forest for a long time, and no one 
had yet come to live in it. It was 
becoming discouraged, for it wanted 
to hear children laughing in its 
empty rooms, to see the glow of a 
fire on its hearth on snowy winter 
evenings. It knew as well as you or 
I that a house is never a home until 
it is lived in and there is smoke 
curling from the chimney. And it did 
so want to be a home. 

So the little house waited and 
waited, steadily growing more and 
more disheartened. Then finally 
one day a man and a lady and a little 
girl drove up in an automobile, and 
looked all around carefully. At last 
they opened its blue door and 
stepped inside. They went through 
the rooms one by one from cellar to 
attic, and then they went through 
them again. They were so interested 
that the little house began to be 
hopeful that they would stay. 

“It’s a darling little house, Moth- 
er!” cried the little girl. 

“Tt is,” admitted her mother 
hesitantly, “but there are so many 
trees here I’m afraid it would be 
very dark and damp.” 

The man was silent, and the little 
house waited breathlessly to hear 
what he would say. He rocked back 


and forth on his heels for a few 
moments, as if he couldn’t make up 
his mind, and then he just nodded in 
agreement. They got into their 
automobile and drove away. 

Now the little house, of course, 
had heard every word they had 
said, and being very wise it pond- 
ered over their remarks. 

“So that’s the reason no one has 
wanted to live in me,” it remarked 
sagely. “Now if I were standing on 
that hill over yonder, I’d get sun- 
shine all day long, and I’d never in 
the world be dark or damp.” 

But to get to the hill was the 
problem. The little house knew that 
it isn’t easy for houses to move, but 
it knew, too, that hills never move. 
It thought and thought, and being 
resourceful as well as wise, it 
decided that it must get to the top 
of the hill by hook or by crook. 

So slowly, very slowly, it pulled 
up the great granite blocks of its 
foundation, and just as slowly it 
inched its way across the meadow 
and up, up, up the hill. It took a 
long time, and of course, as you can 
well imagine, it was very hard work, 
but when the little house at last 
reached the top, it was sure the 
effort had been worthwhile. 

The sun streamed in through its 
windows, and the view was beauti- 
ful. It could see for miles and miles 
in every direction, and it could look 


into the little valley below and 
watch the children playing, and at 
night the lights sparkling like fire- 
flies. Oh, it was a fine place! 

“Surely some one will come to 
live in me now,” breathed the 
little house happily as it settled 
down. 

Day after day it waited to have 
its wish fulfilled. People and more 
people came to see it. Some drove 
up in big shiny automobiles, and 
others came in shabby little cars. 
Still others climbed the hill on foot, 
puffing and wheezing as they finally 
sank down at the top to get their 
breath, but none of them stayed. 
The little house was very sad in- 
deed. 

At last one day a car stopped, and 
as it heard a familiar voice, the little 
house could hardly wait for the 
people to get out. It was sure that 
now it would be lived in, for it was 
no longer dark and damp. 

“Why, Mother,” cried the little 
girl. “this is the same little white 
house we saw in the woods!” 

“It couldn’t be, Dear,” said the 
mother smiling. 

“It does look like it though,” 
said the man. “Probably the same 
architect planned them.” 

“You liked that house,” insisted 
the little girl, “only you were afraid 
it would be dark and damp. Oh, 
Mother...” 

There was a pleading note in her 
voice that was hard to resist, and 
the little house waited for the 
mother’s reply. 

The lady looked at the little house 
for a long, long time, and then off 
into the distance, and down toward 
the village. ‘“The view is lovely, and 
it’s sunshiny here,” she said at 
last, “but it’s oh, so lonely. I could 
never be happy ‘way up here. 
Now, if we could find a little house 
like this is the village...” 

Again they got into their automo- 
bile and drove away. As they coasted 
down the hill, the little girl kept 
looking out of the back window until 
they were out of sight. The little 
house thought she waved her hand- 
kerchief, too, but even that thought 
didn’t help much. The little house 
was more discouraged than ever. 

It thought and thought and 
THOUGHT, and after a_ long 
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time, it decided that every one who 
had seen it must have been afraid 
of being lonely on the hilltop, just 
as the lady was. 

“What a predicament I’m ‘in!” It 
sighed. It knew, of course, that it 
must leave the hilltop though it was 
terrified at the idea. Hard as coming 
up had been, it was much easierthan 
getting down would be. Besides the 
road was so steep and narrow that 
there was danger of falling over the 
edge into the valley below. However, 
there was nothing else to do, so 
once more the little white house 
tore itself up by the roots and 
started off. 

Down the hill it slipped and slid, 
straining every seam, trying to hold 
itself back. Once it ran smack into a 
tree, and jarred every timber, and 
another time it had to go so far off 
the road that it slithered over the 
precipice and just caught itself in 
time. | 

At last it got to the bottom of the 
hill, and it breathed a sigh of relief. 
But it didn’t know that there was 
more trouble ahead for it. 

After a few minutes rest it started 
to look around for a place to settle. 
Up one street and down another it 
wabbled and swayed until it had 
traversed the whole town, but there 
wasn’t a vacant lot anywhere. 
Every street was filled with pretty 
little houses, and they all looked so 
lived-in and happy. 

The little white house was about 
to give up and start back up the 
hill when suddenly it came to a 


My grandma is the sweetest one 


A fellow ever had. 


When we boys make a little noise 
She never does get mad. 


. Then when I lost my marbles she 
Helped hunt them most all day, 
And when my dog got hurt she called 
The doctor right away. 


pretty little garden. It stopped for a 
minute to admire it, and then it 
heard a faint voice murmuring, 
“Oh, Little House, I’m so glad 
you’ve come. I’ve been waiting a 
long time for you.” 

“For me?”’ asked the little house 
in surprise. 

“For you,” repeated the little 
garden. “‘Every garden needs a 
house, and of course every house 
needs a garden. Come in.” 

The little house could hardly 
believe it was hearing aright. It 
opened the garden gate, squeezed 
through and hurried up the path 
to the middle of a velvety green 
lawn. “My, this is pleasant!” It 
smiled contentedly as it settled into 
place. ‘Surely someone will want to 
live in me now.” 

Day after day the little house 
waited in the little garden. Flowers 
bloomed, and birds sang in the 
trees. A pair of wrens built their 
nest under its eaves, and it was so 
happy it grew prettier as the weeks 
passed. 

After a while, however, it began 
to be discouraged again, and it con- 
fided its fears to the little garden. 

“Oh, someone is sure to find us 
soon,” replied the garden confi- 
dently. But time hurried on, and no 
one came. 

At last one day when both of 
them were beginning to despair, a 
familiar automobile stopped at the 
garden gate, and a man and lady 
and a little girl got out and came up 
the path. 


Grandma 
Sheila Stinson 
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“Why, this looks like the house 
we saw in the woods,” said the lady. 

“No, it’s like the one we saw on 
top of the hill,” said the man. 

“It’s the very same house,” in- 
sisted the little girl. 

“Why, of course it couldn’t be.” 
The man and the lady looked at 
each other. “‘Houses don’t move.” 

All this time the little house was 
whispering. “Oh, but I did! I’m 
the same little house! And it isn’t 
damp here, and it isn’t lonely.” 

Of course it knew that the man 
and the lady didn’t hear it, but it 
was sure the little girl did, for an 
eager expression came into her eyes, 
and she started to say something. 
The little house waited, its heart 
beating so fast it was sure the little 
girl could hear it thumping. 

At that moment some children 
flashed by on roller skates. “Hi!” 
they called as they waved in the 
friendliest sort of way. “Are you 
going to live here>” : 

The little girl waved back. ‘‘Are 
we?” she asked, turning to her 
mother and father. There was a 
wistful look in her eyes as she gazed 
first at the little house and then at 
the children disappearing into the 
distance. 

That settled it. They moved into 
the little white house right away. 
Children came and went through 
its cosy rooms, laughing and play- 
ing, and a fire burned on the hearth. 
The little white house murmured 
softly to herself, “Ill never again be 
lonely.” 


That awful time when I had mumps 


She read most all day long, 


And when I tore my new ball-glove 
She sewed it good and strong, 


My grandma is a pal to me, 
I sure do love her, too, 
And when I grow up I shall buy 


I'er pearls and dresses, blue. 
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Ik WAS the day before Thanks- 
giving and Mrs. Pig was expecting 
her fifty-seven relatives and friends 
for Thanksgiving dinner. As so 
often happens just because she had 
so much to do everything seemed 
to be happening to hold her back. 

Her three children, Penny, Pinkie 
and Squeal had been quarreling 
ever since they got up. The carrot 
jelly pudding she had tried so hard 
to make especially good refused to 
jell. Then Mrs. Squirrel had to 
call her to the back fence to have 
a long, chatty, chat—just long 
enough for Mrs. Pig to burn her 
bunny, nut cookies to a crisp. 

And as if that wasn’t enough she 
discovered that Pinkie and Squeal 
had taken her best table cloth, the 
one she always reserved for occasions 
such as Thanksgiving celebrations, 
to play “camping.” 

“Thanksgiving!” blurted out Mrs. 
Pig furiously. ‘What have I to be 
thankful for? Wearing myself out 
for a lot of mischievous children 
and a number of thankless friends 
and relatives. What do they care if 
I’ve run my feet off trying to get 
things with which to cook.” 

“Why Momma Pig,” Penny re- 
proached, “you sound as if you 
don’t care whether they come to- 
morrow or not.” 

“It’s the very last straw when 
you young ones take my best cloth 
to play ‘trading post’ with,” Mrs. 
Pig flung back bitterly, “‘the very 
last straw!” she repeated emphat- 
ically. 

But it wasn’t the last straw. For 
the next moment Squeal who was 
peeking out of the window shouted, 
“Here comes the Duck family.” 

“‘Not—not here,” Mrs. Pig gave 
vent to a moan. 

“Yes — here,’’ Squeal reported 
cheerfully. “They’re coming up the 
path this very minute.” 

““S-s-sh,” cautioned Momma Pig. 
“Maybe we could pull down the 
shades and keep real quiet.” 

But it was too late. Mrs. Duck 
followed by her good husband and 
her seven small ducklings waddled 
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Mrs. Pig Has Thanksgiving Company 


HELEN BOYD 


**This is the last straw’’, said Mrs. Pig. 


into the living room of the Pig 
household. Before Mrs. Pig could 
say as much as a feeble “how-do- 
you-do,” Mrs. Duck sank into the 
nearest chair, while the tears began 
to slowly ooze from her eyes. 

“‘What is the matter my friend?” 
Mrs. Pig inquired somewhat impa- 
tiently, for she was thinking of 
how much she had to do and what 
a short time she had to do it in. 

“We have been put out of our 
home,” she explained with a catch 
in her voice. “You see Mrs. Hen 
wanted it for her daughter Lillie 
May and her family.” 

“Of course there are other places,” 
remarked Mrs. Pig cooly. 

“No, we have searched Animal- 
Land from one end to the other.” 
Mrs. Duck’s tears started to flow 
again. “The worst of it is Thanks- 
giving is tomorrow. Other years 
I’ve always had a roof over my head 
and a bite to eat in the house.” 

Mrs. Pig found herself beginning 


to feel somewhat sorry for her ani- 
mal friend. Only the mention of 
Thanksgiving brought her abruptly 
back to her own troubles. 

‘““Excuse me for a moment,” 
apologized. 

In an instant she returned carry- 
ing a bag. 

“Mrs. Duck, here’s a lunch for 
you and your family. You'll find 
a large oak tree down the road a 
piece. So healthy to eat outdoors,” 
and all the time she kept shoving 
the Duck family down the steps and 
out of the gate which she shut and 
bolted. 

“There,” she announced proudly, 
“I think I handled that very well. 
You children start cracking those 


nuts while I wash this table cloth.” 

As she re-entered the house she 
was surprised to hear the sound of 
muffled sobbing. She tiptoed into 
the kitchen and found Penny, Pinkie 
and Squeal industriously cracking 
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the nuts while tears overflowed their 
eyes. 

“Whatever is ailing you. Do you 
feel sick>” she enquired in much 
alarm. 

The three piglets shook their 
heads sadly from side to side. 

‘““Squeal you tell me this minute 
what mischief you’ve been up to,” 
commanded Mrs. Pig. 

“We haven’t done one single 
thing,” sniffled Squeal. “It’s just 
that the Ducks haven’t any home.” 

“Yes, I know,” agreed his mother. 
To tell the truth she hadn't been 
able to get them out of her thoughts 
either. “But what could I do?” 
she asked, as if trying to excuse 
herself, ‘“‘company coming for 
Thanksgiving.” 

“There’s a cot in the shed,” re- 
minded Penny. ‘Pinkie, Squeal 
and I could sleep on that.” 

‘*“And there’s that let-down bed 
in the living room,” mused Mrs. 
Pig. “I suppose I’m doing a very 
silly thing, something Ill regret, 
but Squeal you run as fast as you 
can and bring them back.” 

It seemed no time at all before 
Squeal returned and with him the 
whole Duck family. 

‘*“Are you quite sure that we’re 


putting you out,’ Mrs. Duck 


wavered anxiously. 

“They say there’s always room 
for one more if the next one will 
just move over,” Mrs. Pig smiled 
gcood-naturedly. “Come in and 
welcome,” and she held the door 
invitingly open. 

“But I insist on helping you,” 
Mrs. Duck said firmly. ‘“Squeal 
informed me of your expected com- 
pany tomorrow. Where do you keep 
your aprons)” 

In no time Mrs. Duck had an- 
other batch of cookies popped into 


“Ah! what would the world be to us, 


the oven and, while she was waiting 
for them to brown she ironed Mrs. 
Pig’s best tablecloth, the one she 
wanted to use on her Thanksgiving 
table. 

After supper was over and amidst 
a lot of giggling and screams from 
the children of, “Hi get over on 
your own side, this is my place,” 
they finally settled down for the 
night. 

Thanksgiving dawned clear and 
cold with the Thanksgiving sun 
pouring its golden light throughout 
Animal-Land. <A hundred times 
that busy morning it seemed Mrs. 
Pig had to stop and say, “I’m sure 
Mrs. Duck I don’t see how I could 
have managed without you.” 

At last everything was-ready and 
not a minute too soon _ either. 
Down Dove-Tail Hill they came 
every last one of Mrs. Pig’s fifty- 
seven relatives and friends. 

After exchanging every scrap of 
village news, Mrs. Pig told them to 
pull up a chair to the table and so 
they gathered ’round the festive 
board. 

As Gran’ma Leghorn gazed about 
on the bountiful spread, she sighed, 
“How thankful we should be to 
have enough to eat these days and 
a good roof over our heads.” 

“Yes indeed,’ agreed Auntie 
Susie, “‘so many are less fortunate 
than ourselves.” 

“The Duck family don’t have a 
roof over their heads,’ Squeal splut- 
tered between mouthsfull of vege- 
table broth. 

“Eh — what — speak up young 
fellow,” shouted Gramp Rabbit, 
who was sitting at the other end of 
the table, “you mean to say that 
someone in our midst is destitute.” 

“You just ask momma if the 
Ducks didn’t stay with us last 


. 


If the children were no more? 
We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before.” 
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night.” Squeal was not to be si- 
lenced by any amount of pinching 
from Pinkie who sat on his right. 


“It’s true they are without a 
home.” 


Thus Mrs. Pig quietly confirmed 
her young son’s statement. For the 
moment nothing more was said on 
the subject. But after dinner was 
completed it was noticed that a 
great deal of whispering and good- 
natured bantering was going on be- 
tween the older ones. 

Finally Slappy Seal rapped on 
the table for order. 

“Quiet please, inasmuch as some 
of you say you will have to leave 
soon, I wish to make an announce- 
ment. It concerns our roofless. 
homeless neighbors. Gramp Leg- 
horn has offered a lot, Swiggles 
Squirrel is supplying all the material 
for the construction of the house, 
Auntie Goosie has promised that 
her sewing circle of which she is 
president shall contribute all neces- 
sary quilts, curtains other 
linens. I, myself, Slappy Seal, In- 
corporated, will furnish from my 
store all that is required in the way 
of furniture.” 

Mrs. Duck rose to voice her 
thanks but was so overcome by 
emotion, that she had to resume 
her seat. 

As her Thanksgiving company 
went down Dove-Tail Hill home- 
ward bound Mrs. Pig called after 
them, “Goodbye all and may our 
Thanksgivings always be as happy.” 

“And to think,” she muttered 
under her breath, “‘to think a poor, 
homeless family had to seek shelter 
under my very roof, to make me 
realize how truly thankful I should 


be for my many, many blessings.’” 


— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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Tommy Finds Jimmy’s Mittens 
YVONNE ALTMANN 


CY ov better wear your mittens to kindergarten 
today Tommy and Jimmy,” called their mother as 
they were getting ready to go to school. 

“Yes, mother,” they answered almost together. 

“Do we have to wear our stadium boots?” asked 
Jimmy of his mother. 

“TI think you better. The surprise snow storm we 
had last night has left some snow on the ground. I 
know it isn’t very much snow but it looks as though 
it might snow again today.” 

Soon Tommy and Jimmy were ready for school. 
They left home in plenty of time so they would not 
be late. 

“Goodbye, Tommy. 
noon,” said Jimmy, 

“T’ll remember,” answered Tommy. 

Jimmy’s mother did not call for him any more. 
He now waited for his brother in kindergarten or on 
the playground when the weather was warm enough. 
By spring he hoped to be able to go home by himself. 
He then would be big enough to cross the streets alone 
and find his way home. 

Jimmy had a very happy time in kindergarten. 
The children talked about Thanksgiving and drew 
pictures of turkeys. Jimmy learned a song about a 
turkey. When it was time to go home, Jimmy went in 
the cloak room with the other boys to get their wraps 
after the girls had taken their wraps from the room. 

“Miss Brown, I can’t find my mittens,” said Jimmy 
to his teacher. 

“Go back in the cloak room and see if you dropped 
them on the floor,” she answered. 

“They aren’t here,” called Jimmy from the cloak 
room. 

“Look in kindergarten. Maybe you dropped them 
when you carried your wraps into the room.” 

Jimmy looked all around. He looked on the floor. 
He looked under the table. He looked under some 
of the other children’s wraps. He could not find his 
mittens. 

“What 
asked. 

“They were red ones,” 
feeling pretty bad by now. 


Be sure to call for me this 


color were your mittens?” Miss Brown 


sobbed Jimmy as he was 


“Everyone see if you can find Jimmy’s red mittens.” 

The children looked all around the room. Every 
place they looked they did not see the red mittens. 
Soon they were telling Jimmy and Miss Brown that 
they could not find the mittens. (Ask class where 
they would have looked.) 


“Jimmy you might just as well start putting on 
your wraps. Leave your coat and hat off until Tommy 
comes in for you.” 

Tommy sat down on the floor and pulled on his 
snow pants. Then he stood up and buttoned them on 


the side. He sat down on the floor again to put on 
his stadium boots. 

“Miss Brown, Miss Brown,” cried Jimmy. 
what I found—my red mittens.” 

“Where did you find them?’ inquired Miss Brown. 

“In my stadium boots.” 

“In your stadium boots!” 

“IT put them there and forgot about it.” 

“Those tears were all for nothing. The boys and 
girls who keep their mittens on a string do not have 
that trouble.” 

Jimmy could hardly wait until his brother came to 
call for him. He wanted to tell him about the funny 
place he found his red mittens. 


“See 


“Tommy, I lost my red mittens and found them 
again. Where do you think I found them)” Jimmy 
asked his brother when he came into the kindergarten. 

“On the floor in the kindergarten.” 

“No.” 

“Under the table by the cloak room door.” 

“No, I found them in a funny place.” 

“In a funny place! Well, was it in your coat pocket?” 

“Oh no, I looked there in the first place.” 

“Give up?” 

“Tl found them in my stadium boots.” 

“That was a funny place. How did they get there)” 

“T put them there but forgot about it. I didn’t 
want to lose the pretty red mittens that grandma 
gave me. I even cried.” 

(This story of the mittens is very helpful to teachers 


of little children because mittens are always getting 


lost. Mittens on strings is the answer but just telling 
the children does not always bring results. A story of 
this type works out very well. 


The story should be 
told to the children when they first start wearing 
mittens.) 
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The Poetry Corner 


Lucky Ducks 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Ducks are “quacky”’ sort of birds 
With webs between their toes. 
They’re very fond of water, as 
"Most everybody knows. 


They have no nests up in the trees, 
But still they lay big eggs. 

They wobble and they waddle 

On their yellow-footed legs. 


They’re really expert swimmers, 
As they swim ’most all the day. 
I think that ducks are lucky 
Having so much time for play! 


The Guardian 


LOIS SNELLING 


All the lost things surely are 
Some place, this we know. 

Kites and tops and picture-books— 
Where do such things go? 


Where can all the dollies’ clothes 
Hide themselves away? 

Where are handkerchiefs and socks, 
Lost just yesterday? 


Can there be a fairy elf, 
Guarding carefully 

All the many, many things 
Lost by you and me? 


Our Yum-Yum Trees 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


The sugar maples on our farm 
Give us such luscious sweets 
That we’ve nick-named them Yum- 
Yum trees 
To show we like their treats 


There’s syrup for our griddle cakes, 
And maple hearts to eat, 

While maple-flavored nut ice cream 
Is something hard to beat 


But syrup boiled down till it’s wax, 
Then rolled in well-packed snow 
Until it hardens tops the list 
Of all the sweets I know 


Question 
SHEILA STINSON 
Daddy says when he was small 
That he was never bad at all. 
He always got up right away, 
Just at the dawning of the day. 


He never pulled the kitty’s tail 

Or splattered water from the pail; 
He never whined or said, “I won't,” 
And no one had to tell him “don’t.” 


He always washed his face and ears 

Without a sign of baby tears; 

School was the place he loved the 
best 

*Specially when he had a test. 


“Mom, why is it that I’m like me, 


*Stead of like dad used to bed” 


The Busy Kitty 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


My kitty has a nice, pink tongue. 
She uses it with care, 

To drink her milk and eat her fish, 
And then to comb her hair! 


She likes to sit and lick her fur 
’Til it is soft as silk. 

She plays a while and sleeps a while 
And then she drinks her milk. 


She eats her fish and cleans the plate 
With her little tongue so pink, 
And then she takes a little nap. 
She must be tired, I think. 


The First Snow Flurry 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


A feather tumbled from the sky, 
A lovely soft white feather, 

Soon others followed after it, 
Then lots of them together. 


The children saw the pretty sight 
And clapped their hands and said, 

“See, Mother Goose is shaking up 
Her great big feather bed.” 


The grown folks, too, smiled as 
they felt 
The feathers in their hurry 
A kissing lips and cheeks and brow, 
November’s first snow flurry. 
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My Thanks 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


When I’m enjoying pumpkin pie 
And corn-meal pudding too 

I can’t help feeling that my thanks 
Are to the Indians due. 


For when the Pilgrims settled here 
They'd neither seen nor planted 
Sweet corn or pumpkins, things 
that we 
Are taking so for granted. 


The friendly Red Men gave these 
foods 
And others that they grew 
To keep the starving Whites alive. 
That’s why my thanks are due. 


Good Care Pays 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


On one of grandpa’s bookcase 
shelves 
I found some books for boys, 
Old-fashioned books, but still they 
seemed 
The kind a boy enjoys. 


When I showed grandpa what I 
found 
He said, ‘You'll like them, lad, 
TI thought them tops when I was 
young; 
So also did your dad.” 


That made me stare hard at the 
books. 
Why, they appeared quite new, 
And yet three generations had 
A chance to read them through. 


It proved to me it pays to give 
Your books the best of care, 

For then the pleasure they give you 
You can with others share, 


Obedience 


PHOEBE CARY 


If you’re told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it really, 

Never let it be by halves; 
Do it fully, freely! 


Do not make a poor excuse, 
Waiting, weak, unsteady: 
All obedience worth the name, 

Must be prompt and ready. 
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Castor 


Iv ALASKA good airfields have 
been made on beaver meadows. How 
is it that a colony of small brown 
creatures, with thick soft fur and 
teeth as sharp as chisels, can make 
ponds that, in time, drain off and 
dry up, and become fertile flat land? 
the 
beaver, was concerned, he had no 
idea he was going to make geo- 
raphy. His only wish was to make a 
good home. With the first warm 
sunshine of spring, he 


So far as Castor, young 


began to 
long to go exploring. But first the 
ice must melt in the streams. Before 
the day was over, though, it had all 
gone and the brooks tinkled musi- 
cally, and streams ran free. 

Castor and his brothers and sis- 
ters had grown so large that his 
parents’ home would no longer hold 
them all with comfort. Besides, the 
food trees had all used for 
some distance around their moun- 


been 


tain pond. To Castor’s surprise, the 
entire family felt the same urge to 
go places, now that wild flowers and 
bird told 
really come. 

Waiting only till dusk would hide 
them from prowling wolves, Grand- 
father Beaver led the way. The 
rest of the colony followed, one 
behind the other, Castor first of the 
younger generation. He now weighed 
forty pounds, had he but known it, 
and measured three feet from the 
tip of his nose to the tip of his flat 
tail. His furry back was broad and 
strong, and with his webbed hind 
feet he swam with no effort. It 
was only on dry land that travel 
was awkward for him. 

First the little colony swam 
straight across a lake, then into the 
stream that emptied into the lake. 


song them spring had 
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ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Up-current now to land higher still, 
then across country Grandfather led 
the way, waddling heavily. But soon 
each two or three of their number 
were choosing a different way to go, 
for they must meet new beaver 
and choose their mates. 
So Castor chose a fine, clean moun- 
tain stream and began following its 
curves and windings as it shone 
silver in the moonlight. Before the 
sun rose, he must find a place to 
sleep the day away in safety. 

By and by, as he followed the 
hurrying waters, he heard a delight- 
ful small It was the soft 
mewing of another young beaver 
calling a greeting to him. He swam 
where 


colonies 


sound. 


over to she waited, 
hidden beneath the wild flowers on 
the stream bank. She was a friendly 
little thing and very lovely, in her 
soft brown fur, and soon they were 
playing water tag and having a fine 
time in the moonlight. And before 
dawn had set the little stream to 
sparkling, the two young beaver 
had decided to travel on together 


half 


until they found a place to build 
their home. 

They traveled for several days 
before they found just the right 
place. Then they set to work to fell 
and build a dam, for that 

have to come first. They 
must have a pond before they could 
build their house. But there would 
be plenty of time before cold weather 
set in again. 

It was natural that they should 
cut a tree on the side they could 
reach most easily. Chiseling a notch 
with their sharp front teeth, they 
would dash for safety when the 
trunk began to fall. And usually it 
fell toward the place where they 


trees 
would 


were going to have a pond. But 
sometimes the tree fell the other 


way. Then they would have a lot of 
trouble trimming off the limbs and 
cutting the trunk into short lengths 
before they could move it. But with 
each mistake, they learned how nol 
to do it next time. Castor did know 
enough: to cut only food trees, like 
poplars, aspen, and tender willows. 
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For then they could eat the bark 
off when they got hungry. 

At times it seemed as if it was 
going to be too much work to build 
the dam all by themselves. But then 
their was not a very wide stream at 
this point, and the two young 
beavers really worked hard most of 
the time, though at other times they 
played. For they were going to need 
a good house before winter, that 
they knew. First they stuck small 
branches into the muddy bottom of 
the stream bed, then they piled logs 
and larger branches against them, 
crosswise of the stream, and filled 
the chinks with mud. They brought 
armfuls of mud up from the bottom 
of the pond. Sometimes wind and 
rain would undo all the work they 
had done the day before. But then 
when fair weather came again they 
set to work to repair the damage. 
And in time what might have looked 
like just a pile of branches, to a 
prowling wolf, was really a well- 
made beaver dam that kept the 
water in their pond. 

Now for the house itself! At times 
one worked while the other kept 
watch, and if Castor saw anything 
that might be danger on the prowl, 
anything he didn’t understand, slap! 
he would strike the water with his 
flat tail with a sound like a shot. Or 
if Castor worked, felling a tree far 


inland, and his mate feared danger, 
slap! would go her tail in the danger 
signal. 

In time they met another beaver 
family that had built on a neighbor- 
ing stream. And sometimes of a 
moonlight night they visited back 
and forth. Then something would 
happen, perhaps a great owl would 
hoot a hungry cry, and swoop toward 
one of the smaller beavers, and they 
would all race for hiding, with a 
slap! slap) SLAP! of their tails. 

This neighbor family was a larger 
one, and they had built a house 
eight feet high (outside). They had 
even thrown four dams across the 
stream, and made an under-water 
tunnel beneath three of them. Well, 
Castor told his mate, some day 
perhaps they would do even better. 
Right now they were glad to have a 
house large enough for themselves 
and perhaps the several baby 
beavers that might be there by 
spring. 

As the days shortened and the 
nights grew frosty, they plastered 
their house thick with mud, which 
would freeze hard when winter 
came, and they covered the floor 
with dry chips of wood they had 
carried from their logging camp. 
Of course the lower end of their 
front hallway was under water and 
always wet, but then they had a 
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high platform on which they could 
sleep warm and dry. And they had 
anchored plenty of food logs in the 
mud of the pond bottom, so that 
when they could no longer feast on 
fresh cut tree bark and _ berries, 
green roots and water grasses, they 
could nibble the bark off these. 

When at last the blizzards came 
roaring down the mountainsides and 
the stream flowed chill beneath an 
icy crust, Castor and his pretty 
mate slept snug in their thick fur in 
a house the roof of which was frozen 
hard as iron. There was just an 
air hole in the roof. But it was too 
small a hole for even the smallest 
wolf, and here they would be safe, 
though wolves howled and clawed 
above them. The ice on the pond 
would hide the two young beavers 
when they went out to find a food 
log, and so far as Castor was con- 
cerned, he had built a good home for 
a beaver colony. He knew nothing 
of meadow making and _ landing 
fields. 

But some day perhaps when he 
too was a grandfather, and he led 
the way to a better logging camp, 
the dam he had built would go to 
pieces, soil and gravel would wash 
into the pond and fill it, and grasses 
would take root, till it became flat 
meadow. 


Johnny Appleseed’s Chipmunk 


Currie Chipmunk lived on 
Farmer Goodridge’s farm in Ohio, 
He was a pretty little chipmunk 
with beautiful dark stripes down his 
back. 

One day Johnny Appleseed came 
to see the farmer. Frisky, another 
little chipmunk, was the first to see 
Johnny. He told Chippie about him 
when they were playing tag in the 
front yard. 

‘“‘He’s a queer looking man and he 
has a sack on his back,” Frisky said, 
and Mr. Goodridge called him Johnny 
Appleseed, and invited him into the 
kitchen.” 


|. DYER KUENSTLER 


“Mayber he’s a _ peddler,” sug- 
gested Chippie. Peddlers often came 
to the farmhouse. 

Frisky shook his head. “Johnny 


Chippie was so hungry he dug up 
one of the little hills 


said his business was planting apple 
orchards.” 

Just then the farmhouse door 
opened and Johnny came _ out. 
“Look, there he is,” cried Frisky. 

“‘He does wear funny old clothes,” 
Chippie exclaimed, “but I like his 
face.” 

Then Farmer Goodridge began to 
speak. “So you want to plant an 
apple orchard in my cleared land 
by the stream,” he said. 

Johnny nodded his head. “‘In a few 
years your wife will have so many 
apples, she will be able to give some 
to her neighbors.” 


i 
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“That would be wonderful,” re- 
plied Mrs. Goodridge. “‘No apples 
grow around here for miles, and 
miles.”’ 

“You won't be able to say that in 
years to come,” Johnny said with a 
smile. “I’m going to plant apple 
orchards all over this state.” He 
slung his sack over his shoulder and 
made ready to go. 

“When you have planted your 
seeds, come back and eat supper 
with us,” said Mrs. Goodridge. 

“Thank you, I will!” 

“And if it’s chilly tonight, you’re 
welcome to sleep by the kitchen 
fire,’ added the farmer. 

Chippie and Frisky watched John- 
ny walk across the farm-yard, but 
they did not know what the stranger 
was going to do. 

“[’m going to follow him,” said 
Chippie. you coming?” 

“No, replied Frisky. “I’m going 
to hunt for some breakfast.” Frisky 
ran up a nearby tree, and Chippie 
scampered after Johnny right down 
to the cleared field. 

He watched Johnny Appleseed 
make a little hole in the ground, and 
drop in a few seeds. He patted the 
earth down firmly and walked on. 
A few feet away, he made another 
hole and planted more seeds. 

“He must be a farmer,” Chippie 
told himself. Chippie knew most of 
the farmers in the district. Some of 
them ploughed their fields with oxen. 
Others used horses, but they all yell- 
ed “Gid-dap,” and ‘‘Whooa,” and 
made a great deal of noise while 
they worked, and they scared Chip- 
pie. 

Johnny Appleseed was quiet. He 
didn’t make any ugly noises. Some- 
times he whistled, but that didn’t 
bother Chippie. It sounded rather 
like a bird. 

Chippie came closer and hid in 
some tall weeds where he thought 
Johnny wouldn’t see him. His sack 
was on the grass, and Chippie’s 
nose told him there was something 
good to eat in it. The top was open 
and he was just thinking of creep- 
ing inside, when Johnny picked it 
up and slung it over his shoulder and 
went on with his work. 

Chippie was so hungry, he decided 
to dig up one of the little hillocks 
and see what Johnny had planted. 
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Perhaps the seeds would be good to 
eat. 

When the man’s back was turned 
the chipmunk scampered to a mound 
and began to scratch away the earth. 
He sniffed and scratched until he 
found the apple seeds. They were 
hard and brown, and they were quite 
small. He bit into one. “‘Yes, it’s 
rather nice,” he thought. 

When he had eaten them all up, 
he ran to another hillock and began 
to scrape away the earth. 

“Hi there, young fellow!” John- 
ny called out. “You mustn’t do 
that!” Johnny didn’t sound angry, 
and he didn’t throw a stone at the 
chipmunk, but Chippie raced up a 
steep bank and hid among the tall 
grasses and lily leaves. 

But Johnny knew where Chippie 
was hiding. ‘Eat this, if you're 
hungry,” he said, holding out a nut. 
“But leave my apple seeds alone!” 
He tossed the nut on the bank, and 


Chippie stuffed a nut into each 
cheek pocket. 


As 


chuckled as Chippie crept forward 
and grabbed it. 

‘Now, remember, Chippie,”’ John- 
ny went on, “you mustn’t dig up 
those apple seeds. They will grow 
into big trees and some day you and 
Farmer Goodridge will have all the 
apples you can eat.” He put some 
more nuts on the grass and went 
back to his work. 

Chippie didn’t understand what 
Johnny said, but he liked the sound 
of his voice, and he started to follow 
him from a distance. 

That afternoon when Johnny 
threw him four more nuts, Chippie 
stuffed a nut into each of his cheek 
pockets. Then he gripped another 
nut with his teeth, and took them 
to his underground home and hid 
them in his storhouse. 

Johnny Appleseed spent two days 
and nights at the farm, and he and 
Chippie became firm friends. After 
a lot of coaxing the chipmunk learn- 
ed to take a nut from Johnny’s fin- 
gers, and his storeroom was almost 
filled with nuts which Johnny had 
given him. 

But one morning when Johnny 
came out of the farmhouse, he 
wished Mr. and Mrs. Goodridge 
goodbye. “I'll be coming back this 
way later on,” he told them. “‘I al- 
ways watch my young seedlings as 
they grow. But before I go, I'd like 
to put a fence around that orchard! 
Have you any wood you don’t 
want?” 

Farmer Goodridge told him where 


he could find some wood, and 
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Johnny started out. When he was 
making his fence he saw Chippie 
watching him, and tossed him a 
nut. 

Later when the fence was finished 
Johnny whistled to Chippie. “Hi, 
young fellow,” he said. “‘] suppose 
you're hungry.”” He sat down on a 
grassy bank and rolled a nut gently 
toward the chipmunk, and smiled as 
he watched Chippie bite through 
the shell, and eat the nut. 

“If you want any more, you'll 
have to come and get them.” He 
put a nut between his lips and sat 
very still. He didn’t move an eyelid, 
and Chippie knew he was supposed 
to climb onto Johnny’s coat and get 
that nut. 

He hesitated quite a while, but 
it was one of those ‘eat me’ nuts. 
Suddenly Chippie made up his mind 
to grab it. He sprang from the bank 


and stuck his claws in Johnny’s 
coat. Up he went until he reached 
his shoulder. Then with a quick 
little movement he snatched the nut 
from the man’s mouth. 

But Chippie did not dart away to 


The Tale 


An BARLY frost in golden 
September had turned the leaves of 
the maples to crimson and gold. 
With its icy fingers it hadunlocked 
the little caskets which held the 
beech tree’s tiny nuts, and down 
they had fallen to the soft ground 
below. But before many days had 
passed, it was as warm as summer 
again. It was as if the whole thing 
had been caused by a mistake in 
Jack Frost’s calendar. 

Here and there little brown ani- 
mals scurried back and forth among 
the fallen leaves. They were striped 
chipmunks and red squirrels who 
had spent the summer playing and 
racing across the hillsides and among 
the trees in Mystery Pasture. 

From a group of beech trees, a 
well-worn little path led to a heap 
of moss-covered stones. Down it 
went into the ground through a 


Chippie took a nut from Johnny’s 
mouth and ate it on his shoulder. 


eat it. This time he didn’t feel like 
running away. He sat there, right 
where he was and bit through the 
hard shell. 

It was a black walnut. Chippie 
thought it was a wonderful nut. He 
ate it down to the last crumb. Then 
he licked his front paws, for they 
had the same nutty flavor. His tail 
tickled Johnny’s cheek and he laugh- 
ed. In an instant Chippie was gone. 


But he didn’t go far. He watched 
Johnny from a nearby tree. 

Johnny Appleseed threw his sack 
over his shoulder and gathered up 
his tools. ‘I won’t be seeing you again 
for a few weeks, Chippie,” he said. 
“I’m going to take a trip across 
country to visit my other orchards. 
Some of the young trees will need 
pruning.” 

Chippie didn’t know what he 
said, but all the same he had the 
feeling that Johnny was going away. 
Chippie followed him to the river, 
but he didn’t feel like going over the 
water, not even on a bridge. So he 
climbed up a tree by the river bank. 

Johnny saw him and_ paused. 
“Goodbye Chippie,” he said, “I'll 
see you again some day! Remember, 
I want those apple seeds to grow! 
Don’t dig them up.” 

He felt in all his pockets. “It’s 
too bad I haven’t any more nuts! 
Ah, here’s one I forgot!” He put it 
on the grass near the tree. 

“Good-bye Johnny,” called the 
chipmunk. But Johnny didn’t hear 
him. He waved his hand, and strode 
over the bridge whistling like a bird. 


of Johnny Chipmunk 


B. F. BISHOP 


dark, narrow tunnel. Here, safe 
from most of his enemies, lived 
Johnny Chipmunk, all alone. 
Through the bright, warm autumn 
days which followed, the nuts con- 
tinued to fall and the red and yellow 
leaves floated one by one through 
the September sunshine to the 
brown earth below. Johnny Chip- 
munk scurried back and forth over 
mossy rocks and fallen logs, pausing 
now and then while he ate a nut 
from both hands. He did not care 
to spend too many of the early 
autumn days storing food for winter. 
One warm sunny day, after taking 
a nap in his leaf-nest below ground, 
he started out. Up and up the long 
tunnel he went until he came to the 
bright world above. On one of the 
moss-covered stones he paused for a 
while and lifted his voice in a chip- 
munk song. At least, I suppose he 


thought he was singing. It was only 
a clucking and chirping song, and 
was not pretty at all. But it was the 
only way in which he could tell the 
world how happy he was. After a 
few moments he ran to an old 
fallen log and there he stopped 
again to sing his clucking, chirping 
song. 

Suddenly he stopped and sat up 
on his hind feet to listen as the 
faint ““Meow” of Farmer John’s 
big yellow cat came to his ears. Then 
he was off like a flash, over logs and 
stones and new-fallen leaves. Like a 
little brown streak, he slipped inside 
the little tunnel on the hillside — 
and none too soon, for as his brown 
tail disappeared from sight, two 
green eyes peeped down the tiny 
hole. 

The old yellow cat had reached 
there a moment too late, and as he 
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switched his long yellow tail angrily 
and turned away, Johnny, safe once 
more from an enemy, curled up for a 
while in his safe retreat. 

It was a warm sunny afternoon, 
just a month after the big frost, 
when Johnny came from the little 
tunnel home and scampered away 
through the woods to the beech 
by the brook. His little 
underground cupward was finished 
and ready to be filled with beech- 
nuts and other good things to eat. 

Stopping under a big beech tree, 
he began to stuff his little cheek 
pouches with the firm little nuts. 
Nut after nut he pushed into the 
little skin pockets until it seemed 
that the brown cheeks would surely 
burst if he pushed in any more. 

Suddenly his sharp ears caught a 
sound among the dry leaves not 
far away. And then he trembled 
with fear as he saw the long slender 


grove 


form of a big weasel sliding along 
through the underbrush 
him and his tunnel home. 

Hardly what to do, 
Johnny leaped across the leaves, 
and raced off through the pasture, 
every moment taking him farther 
and farther from his little home on 
the hillside. Behind him raced the 
weasel, and every moment brought 
the blood-thirsty animal nearer to 
the frightened little chipmunk. It 
seemed that it would be only a 
matter of moments before Johnny 
would be caught. 

But suddenly he saw before him 


between 


knowing 


an old, weather-beaten building, 
Farmer John’s sugar house; and 


near the door of the building stood 
Farmer John himself. Without paus- 


In wintertime white lace I wear 

And sometimes diamonds in my hair, 
When spring days warm my branches gray 
New soft brown buds bring promise gay. 


In summer west wind’s sweet caress 
Makes ruffles in a bright green dress, 
But you should see me in the fall, 

Ah! Then my gown’s the best of all. 
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ing for a second, Johnny ran directly 
over the toe of Farmer John’s boot, 
and sped through the open doorway 
of the sugar house. Outside, the 
weasel, dodging a heavy hammer 
which the farmer had thrown at 
him, slid away among the bushes to 
find his supper in some other place. 

For an hour Johnny sat trembling 
in the dark sugar house. But then, 
animal-like, he forgot his fright. 
Creeping softly to the open doorway, 
he peeked out. No one was near. 
He scampered to a tree near by and 
climbed quickly to one of the lower 
limbs. There he crouched and gazed 
around him. In the sunlight his 
striped back looked to be only a 
part of the tree itself. 

Satisfied at last that no enemy was 
near, he down the tree 
trunk and around and about the old 
building. Once he heard a sharp 
squeak and, turning, he raced again 
to the limb of the old maple. From 
his place on the branch he saw 
Farmer John’s old yellow cat mak- 
ing his 


scurried 


home, and 
clutched firmly between his_ cruel 


way toward 


jaws was a_ striped chipmunk. 
Johnny sat quietly for a time, and 
then descending the tree again, 


continued his investigations. 

Round and round the old sugar 
house he went, poking his little 
brown every hole and 
crevice. Suddenly he stopped. He 
had been following a little narrow 
path which had led him to the roots 
of an old fallen maple. Under the 
little 
tunnel which disappeared under one 
of the upturned roots. 

Johnny sat quietly for a moment. 


nose into 


roots was an opening to a 


The Vein Tree 


He seemed to be considering whe- 
ther he would follow the tunnel 
which evidently led to the home of 
one of his chipmunk relatives. Whe- 
ther he thought it might be the home 
of the poor little animal that had 
been eaten for the yellow cat’s 
supper, I can’t say. Perhaps he had 
some such idea. At any rate, he 
entered the little tunnel. 

Down, down under the old tree 
roots it led him until at last he 
came to a leaf-lined bedroom. A 
little farther on he came to a cup- 
board where at least a peck of nuts 
and seeds were stored. Johnny 
explored still farther and found 
where the back door of the tunnel 
came to the surafce under a bunch 
of orchard grass. 

Day after day Johnny watched 
this tunnel. Then as no one came 
near, he decided to make it his new 
home. Perhaps by this time he felt 
sure that the old yellow cat had 
carried away the real owner. Who 
knows? 

And so the autumn days passed 
by. Johnny was again carefree and 
happy. And when the cold north 
winds piled the snow deeply over the 
entrance to his cozy home, Johnny 
slept snug and warm in the little 
leaf-lined nest, only waking a few 
times during the long cold winter to 
eat a few of the nuts which had been 


stored in his nearby cupboard. 
Whether or not he ever thought of 
the other little chipmunk who had 
worked so hard during the autumn 


days to store them there, I can’t say. 
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My leaves are orange, gold or red, 
And I look very fine, ’tis said. 

No other growing thing ’twould seem 
Has such a splendid color schemel 


In fashion lore I’m very wise 

And have each season a surprise. 

I like to have folks look at me 

And murmur softly “What a tree!” 
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Fish Make Ideal Pets for Children 


and tropical fish, 
sometimes called guppies, make 
splendid pets for any girl or boy. 
They are inexpensive to buy and to 
keep. They require very little care. 
Yet they are especially interesting 
and beautiful to observe. 

The goldfish is a member of the 
carp family — a common, mud- 
colored denizen of American lakes 
and streams. In China, however, 
where the tame goldfish originated 
many centuries ago, the carp is a 
greenish brown color, measuring 
from 6 to 12 inches in length. 

By careful selection and breeding, 
first in China and later in Japan 
hundreds of different varieties have 
been developed. They range in color 
from pure white, silver and yellow 
through orange and red varieties to 
jet black. In shape they vary greatly 
also. Perhaps you have seen the 
frilly fantails like the illustration 
on this page, and the “telescopes” 
with eyes protruding from their 
pudgy bodies. 

The rules for keeping goldfish 
healthy include more ‘‘don’ts” than 
“do's”. 

1. Don’t overcrowd the fish. Two 
fish in an ordinary-sized fishbow] are 
enough. Fish need oxygen to breathe, 
just as we do. They get it from the 
surface of the water. A rectangular 
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Swims upright, on even keel. 
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tank, therefore, is better for them 
than a round one, because it pro- 
vides more air surface. 

2. Don’t put shells, colored mar- 
bles and other ornaments in the 
bottom of the aquarium. They catch 
and conceal dirt and uneaten food, 
which will decay and cause disease. 
Put a water-plant or two in the 
aquarium if you can buy them at 
your pet store. Plants give off addi- 
tional oxygen and fish like to nibble 
on them. 

3. Don’t overfeed the fish. Not 
many pet fish die of starvation, but 
many die because too much food is 
put into their tanks. Feed your pets 
only once a day, and then only as 
much as they will gobble up prompt- 
ly. Always remove any food that is 
not eaten. 

4. Don’t change the water in the 
aquarium oftener than once a week. 
If you keep growing plants in the 
water, and perhaps a water snail or 
two to act as scavengers, you need 
change the water only once a month. 
When you do change it, be sure the 
clean water is the same temperature 
as the water to which the fish have 
become accustomed. 

5. Do remove a sick fish from the 
tank promptly. Put it in a solution 
of 1 level teaspoon of salt to a 
tumbler of fresh water. Keep it in this 


Eyes clear 
and bright 


ontail or body 


solution until it is fully recovered. 
Also keep new fish in a separate 
container a few days until you have 
made sure they are healthy. Symp- 
toms of sickness are a drooping 
dorsal (upper) fin, spots or film on 
the body, wiggling from side to side 
when in motion, and floating off- 
balance on side or back. (See illus- 
tration.) 

The guppy, or rainbow fish, is a 
tiny animal which originated in 
South America. Other tropical fish 
include swordtails, “zebras” and 
irredescents. All are brightly colored, 
of many shapes and markings. All 
feed on tiny green plants which 
grow in stagnating water. 

There are more than 400 different 
varieties of tropical fish. They are 
especially interesting because they 
have such large families. Under 
favorable conditions, they produce 
from 15 to 20 living young every 
four weeks. These baby fish grow to 
full size in three months. 

As their name suggests, tropical 
fish need warmer water than gold- 
fish. The average living room temp- 
erature provides this. To encourage 
spawning, however, the water must 
be kept at from 80 to 90 degrees F. 
Set the tank on a heated radiator 
over several layers of newspaper to 
prevent overheating. It is best to 
suspend a thermometer in the tank 
to check the temperature. 

Tropical fish cannot stand fre- 
quent changes of water. If enough 
plants are kept in the tank, the 
water need never be changed. A 
glass cover, raised Ys inch along one 
edge of the tank for ventilation, will 
encourage plant growth, prevent 
evaporation and keep the water's 
surface clean. 

The tank should receive an hour or 
two of sunshine daily. Feed special 
tropical fish food, never goldfish 
wafers. Finely ground baby-food 
should be provided for little ones. 
And never overfeed. Remove all 
uneaten food from the surface of the 
water promptly. 
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Inspiration Trail 


(Follow it each month and enjoy treasures 
of verse and prose) 


Selected by ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Every morning seems to say, “There’s something 
happy on the way and God sends love to you.” 
— Henry Van Dyke 


Nature 


As a fond mother, when the day is o'er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 
And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which, though more splendid, may not please him more, 
So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the what we know. 
~ Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


In slack wind of November 
The fog forms and shifts; 
All the world comes out again 
When the fog lifts. 
Loosened from their sapless twigs 
Leaves drop with every gust; 
Drifting, rustling, out of sight 
In the damp or dust. 
— Rossetti 


Consider the Hammer 


It keeps its head. 
It doesn’t fly off the handle, 
It keeps pounding away. 
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It finds the point, then drives it home. 
It looks at the other side, too; and thus often clinches 
the matter. 
It makes mistakes, but when it does, it starts all over. 
It is the only knocker in the world that does any good. 
—Selected 


How the Leaves Came Down 


I'll tell you how the leaves came down. 
The great Tree to his children said, 

“You're getting sleepy, Yellow and Brown, 
Yes, very sleepy, little Red; 

It is quite time you went to bed.” 


“Ah!” begged each silly, pouting leaf, 
“Let us a little longer stay; 

Dear Father Tree, behold our grief, 
*Tis such a very pleasant day 
We do not want to go away.” 


So, just for one more merry day 
To the great Tree the leaflets clung, 
Frolicked and danced and had their way, 
Upon the autumn breezes swung, 
Whispered all their sports among, 


“Perhaps the great Tree will forget 
And let us stay until the spring, 
If we all beg and coax and fret.” 
But the great tree did no such thing; 
He smiled to hear their whispering. 


“Come, children all, to bed,” he cried; 
And ’ere the leaves could urge their prayer 
He shook his head, and far and wide, 
Fluttering and rustling everywhere, 
Down sped the leaflets through the air. 


I saw them; on the ground they lay, 
Golden and red, a huddled swarm, 
Waiting till one from far away, 
White bed-clothes heaped upon her arm, 
Should come to wrap them safe and warm. 


The great Tree looked down and smiled 
‘““Good-night, dear little leaves,” he said; 
And from below each sleepy child 
Replied “Good-night,” and murmured, 
“It is so nice to go to bed.” 
—Susan Coolidge 


Wrinkles should merely indicate where smiles have 
been. 


—Mark Twain 


Nex’ thing to knowin’ you're well off is not to know 
when y’ ain’t. 
—Bigelow Papers 
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My Symphony 


To live content with small means. 

To seek elegance rather than luxury, and refinement 
rather than fashion. 

To be worthy, not respectable, and wealthy, not rich. 

To study hard, think quietly, talk gently, act frankly. 

To listen to stars, and birds, to babes and sages, with 
open heart. 

To bear all cheerfully, do all bravely, await occasion, 
hurry never. 

In a word, to let the spiritual, unbidden and uncon- 
scious, grow up through the common. 


This is to be my symphony. 


—William Henry Channing 
1810--1884 


As To The Weather 


I remember, I remember, 
<re my childhood flitted by, 
It was cold then in December, 
And was warmer in July. 
In the winter there were freezings — 
In the summer there were thaws; 
But the weather isn’t now at all 
Like what it used to was! 
— Anonymous 


The High Road 


Wheresoever you may walk 

In that far land, — 

Whatever company 

May share with you the light 

If you can think of friends and things 

You used to know, — 

You're thinking tenderly of us tonight. 
—Anonymous 


He is happiest, be he king or peasant, who finds peace 
in his home. —Goethe 


A Song of Twilight 


Oh, to come home once more, when the dusk is falling, 
To see the nursery lighted and the children’s table 
spread; 
“Mother, mother, mother!” the eager voices calling. 
“The baby was so sleepy that he had to go to bed!” 


Oh, to come home once more, and see the smiling faces, 
Dark head, bright head, clustered at the pane; 
Much the years have taken, when the heart its path 
retraces, 
But until time is not for me, the image will remain. 
— Anonymous 
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Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 
That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 
— Pope 


Guidance 


I see my way as birds their trackless way. 

I shall arrive — what time, what circuit first, 

I ask not; but 

In some time, His good time, I shall arrive; 

He guides me and the bird. —Robert Browning 


The Successful Teacher Needs 


The education of a college president. 

The executive ability of a financier. 

The humility of a deacon. 

The adaptation of a chameleon, 

The hope of an optimist. 

The courage of a hero. 

The wisdom of a serpent. 

The gentleness of a dove. 

The patience of Job. 

The grace of God, and 

The persistence of the devil. 
—Anonymous 


Men willingly believe what they wish. — Caesar 


Fatigue is the best pillow. — Franklin 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sear. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the autumn leaves 
lie dead; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit’s 
tread; 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs 
the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow through all the 
gloomy day. 


The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long ago, 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the summer 
glow; 

But on the hills the golden-rod, and the aster in the 
wood, 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autumn 
beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven. 

And now, when comes the calm mild day, as still such 
days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter 
home; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all 
the trees are still, —Bryant 
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Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: Can you give me any help for a 
Social Studies program for my kindergarten? 
I’d appreciate any suggestions you could give 
me. 

Answer: The following outline for Social Life both 
for Kindergarten and First Grade is taken from the 
book, ‘Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade Teacher,” 
Temple-Parker-Ginn — ‘‘The Kindergarten” October 
to December: 


1. Life of the family in the home. 


a. Arrangement and equipment of the home for 
sleeping, eating and social life. 

b. Necessary occupations; keeping the home clean 
and in order, caring for clothing, preparing and 
serving food. 


to 


sources of food 
The market where food may be bought. 
b, The garden and the farm where fruits, vege- 


sit tables, grains, eggs, and milk are produced. 
3% 3. Seasonal activities and interests. 


7 a. Preserving food for winter 
b. Planting bulbs for winter blossoming. 
4 c. Gathering autumn leaves, berries, and seeds, 
and using them for decoration. 
d. Caring for some pet animal in classroom (gold- 
fish.) 
. Celebrating Halloween. 
Preparing for the Thanksgiving festival. 
g. Preparing for Christmas. 


Santa Claus; the toy shop; making aeivtes gifts; 
the Christmas tree and festival. 

January to March: 

1. Life in the community. 


a. Homes for different families: house, apartment, 
hotel. 

b. Various shops and stores which supply the needs 
of the families. 


c. School, church, fire department, garage, the 
railway station, and their service to the com- 
munity. 

d. Streets, walks, street lights, traffic signs, modes 
of transportation, police service, etc., as 
necessities in community life. 

2. Seasonal activities and interests. 

a. Outdoor play in winter. ; 

b. Observing the length of winter days as con- 
trasted with the length of summer days. 

c. Celebrating St. Valentine’s day. 

d. Caring for plants in the room. 


_ The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 
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This friendly inviting department 
is for YOU, readers of AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD: Here you 
may present your problems with 
will receive 


assurance that they 
practical and intelligent consider- 


ation. YOU are invited to use the 
CLEARING GROUND freely. 


April to June: 


1. Necessary work in home and community. 
a. Preparing clothing for spring and summer wear. 
b. House cleaning. 
c. Gardening. 


2. Seasonal activities and interests. 
a. Outdoor play with tops, marbles, kites. 
b. Excursions to observe and enjoy the changing 
season. 
c. Chicken-raising. 
d. Celebrating Easter and May Day. 
e. Participating in the spring festival of the school. 


The First Grade 

October to December: 

1, Introductory — The first-grade room in compari- 
son with kindergarten room. Things we shall do here. 
Make things we need, take care of plants and animals, 
keep our room in order, tell stories, play games, sing, 
learn to ring, etc. 

2. Life on the farm. 

a. The farmer’s house and family. 

b. Work of farmer, especially harvesting of 
fruits, vegetables and grains and care of farm 
animals. 

c. Work of miller and baker. 

3. Seasonal activities. 

a. Gathering and using school-garden products. 

b. Gathering seeds and preserving for spring 
planting. 

c. Gathering autumn leaves, 
using for room decorations. 

d. Planting bulbs indoors and in garden. 

e. Celebrating Thanksgiving and Christmas, 

. anuary to March: 

. Marketing of farm products in town and city. 

1. Sent by wagon to town. 

b. Sent by train and boat to city. 

c. Storing and distribution of produce in the city; 
docks, freight house, transportation to retail 
markets. 

2. The country town in contrast to a large city; 
houses with yards and gardens, school, church, post 
office, railway station, general store, etc.: relation of 
farm to country town. 

3. Seasonal interests. 

a. Skating, sleighing, snow play. 

b. Caring for pet animals in schoolroom, 

c. Caring for indoor plants. 

d. Celebrating St. Valentine’s Day. 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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April to June: 
1. Some of the community needs of 

a city. 

a. Provision for community 
health and safety; traffic regu- 
lations, street-cleaning, fire de- 
partment, etc. 

b. Public parks and playgrounds. 

c. Public library (interesting now 
that children have skills in 
reading.) 

. Seasonal interests. 

a. Gardening at home and at 
school. 

b. Excursions to see birds. 

c. Outdoor play with toys. 

d. Recognizing Easter and May 
day. 

e. Participating in srping festival 
of school. 


to 


The Aggressive Child 
(Page 6) 


should develop normally along these 
lines. 

If the aggressive child is “bossy” 
on the playground, leave the situa- 
tion largely in the hands of his 
playmates as far as possible. They 


FARM LIFE POSTERS 


Designed by Helen Strimple | 


—realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative classroom 
frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting beauty. 


The series provides a full semester’s work in art and 
correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes a booklet 
of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, miscel- 
laneous activities—a significant, well-rounded social study 
of an important phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 
tod Only 60c 


12” by 36” outlines —for individual seat work or a 
class project — make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


will take care of that as a general 
rule without supervision. 

In conclusion, remember that 
these children are our future leaders 
of America and with proper direc- 
tion, will become useful and better 
citizens because we have under- 
stood them during their early forma- 
tive school days. 


When Eleanor Roosevelt 
Was Your Age 
(Page 10) 


Both children were quite shame- 
faced. “I guess it was stupid,” 
faltered Eleanor. Hall wanted to 
change the subject. ‘“‘Let’s go out 
on the piazza and play ‘I spy’,” he 
suggested. 

Eleanor enjoyed her young aunts 
a very great deal. On Sunday 
evenings Pussie would play hymns 
and they all sang. On week-day 
evenings she would play popular 
songs. Her little niece loved to sit 
and listen to her music. One even- 
ing Pussie said to her, ““How would 
you like to get up real early tomor- 
row and go with me to get the mail?” 
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“I'd love it,” answered Eleanor 
and before sunrise the next day she 
and Pussie slipped quietly into the 
pantry to eat a breakfast of bread 
and butter. Then they rowed eight 
miles to get the mail. 

“Oh, it’s fun out here in the boat! 
Look, Pussie, the sun’s beginning 
to come up,” cried the younger girl. 

“It’s beautiful!’ responded her 
aunt. “I like being out in the early 
morning hours.’ To Eleanor this 
was a real adventure—one she never 
forgot. 

With her Aunt Maude she had 
an experience of a different kind. 
It was a bright sunshiny morning 
and Maude was starting out for a 
drive. “Oh, I want to go with 
you,” cried Eleanor running out of 
the house. ‘Jump in then,” said 
her aunt, and the girl climbed into 
the go-cart beside here. 

The horse trotted along the coun- 
try road; the girls chatted together 
gaily. Until an automobile came 
into view. It was the first one the 
horse had ever seen. He began to 
run and jump. Maude called to 

(Turn to Page 64) 


Keep your eye on 


ACME 


e e« « for new ideas in scissors 


and shears that set a 


new pace in sales! 


AND ACME MEANS IT! 


Watch for national advertising 


of these fast-moving 


Acme lines: 


ACME @ EVERSHARP @ KLEENCUT @ PURITAN 
@ WINDSOR @ AMERICUT 


SHEAR CO. 
BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 


Order from your School Supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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him and pulled the lines more tight- 
ly, but before they knew it they 
were over a barbed-wire fence in 
a field. 

Eleanor sat up in a clump of 
grass. She rubbed her hand over 
her forehead. ‘‘Where am I>” she 
murmured. Oh, yes, she remem- 
bered now. The icon had seen his 
first automobile and had run away. 
There he was over there trying to 
eat grass. And there was Maude 
still in the go-cart. Eleanor hurried 
over to them. ‘Are you hurt, 
Maude?” she cried. Maude had 
only been stunned as had Eleanor; 
and they were soon on their way 
home hoping that they would not 
meet another automobile. 


Little Black Sambo 
(From Page 37) 


Scene 2. The jungle scene showed 
a brown path and several palm trees. 
(Children in painting scenery were 
assisted by older children and teach- 
er). 

Advertisements 

Several crayons and calcimine 
posters were worked out and distri- 
buted throughout the halls, adver- 
tising the play which was to be 
given for the children of the upper 
grades—and the P.T.A. 

After the groups of children were 
busily at work on planning the 
theater and properties to be used, 
other children began the writing of 
the play. 

Another committee chose as their 
part in the venture, creative writing 
of poems. 

Several pupils brought Black Sam- 
bo records for the Victrola and a 
clever catchy little song was learned 
for entertainment between acts. 

Next month—Black Sambo—The 
Play. 


November Poster 
(Page 35) 


The little copper colored Indian 
boy wears a light brown or cream 
suit and moccasins. His black hair 
is bound with red and his bow and 
moccasins show bright colors. 

The Puritan maiden wears gray 
or violet with a white cap and black 
shoes. Paint her flesh light orange 
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and her hair light brown. The sky 
may be blue and corn light yellow. 
Paint the tree trunk very light 
brown. 


Build Up Poster 
(Page 33) 


Color and paste little Red Riding 
Hood according to directions given 
on printed page. To make a com- 
plete poster (Ex. A), use a sheet of 
blue construction paper as_back- 
ground; paste green over lower third 
and then mount trees (Ex. b and 
c) on top of blue and green back- 
ground to give a forest effect. The 
base of the trees may be cut from 
brown paper or colored with crayon; 
also the path. Little Red Riding 
Hood may be completed and then 
pasted into position on the path. 

Ex. B shows how‘to make her 
stand alone as a cut out figure. 


SAFETY POSTER 
(Page 34) 

SAFETY ON THE PLAY- 
GROUND: Look when going around 
corners—especially when running. 
Somebody might be running around 
the same corner in the opposite 
direction, and it would be easy to 


have a collision at the corner. Al- 
ways look where you are going 


when running whether at a corner 
or not. Why? 

COLOR THE POSTER: Color 
the building a light orange red with 
the bottom bricks a darker red. 
Color Sammy’s trousers blue and 
his shirt red striped. His cap and 
hose blue, his shoes a dark brown 
and the ground a light brown. 


Make Number Combinations 
Meaningful 


In THE fall of the year when 


acorns are plentiful, a few children 


were appointed to gather them. We 
accumulated quite a supply. Each 
child was asked to bring a box. I 
distributed 10 acorns to each child. 
These are kept in their desk and 
prove very helpful when learning 
nember combinations, and soving 
problems. 

As a resuit of working with ob- 
jects, numbers become more mean- 
ingful. —Evelyn Ann Fefer 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., 
LIMITED 
270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 yeome we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried 

in Kansas City, at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


National College of Education 
Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and 
Upper Elementary Grades. Children’s dem- 
onstration school and observation center. On 
Chicago's lovely North Shore, near lake. Be- 
ginning classes and specially desired courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Mid-year 
term: Feb. 3. Summer term: June 20. 
Write for Catalog. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Box 612P, 
Evanston, Ill. 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS NEEDED 


Entire West, Including Ariz., Cal. 


Nev., 


Ore. and Wash., which pay the highest salaries 
Grades $1800-$2500, H. S. $2000-$3000 


FREE ENROLLMENT—Write For Information Today 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


NATL. BANK BL 
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Member 
N.A.T.A. 
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DENVER. COLO 
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Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 
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I MARK 
LAY - MADE IN 
d. 
id 
1g the perfect medium for modeling attrac- 
8 tive little animals, birds and other deco- 
b- rative figures that are so popular. 
N- 
er With its added advantage of beautiful col- 
ors, PLASTELINE allows for a most interest- 
" ing and realistic modeling of such figures. 
PLASTELINE RETAINS ITS FORM so that 
the models may be displayed and used for a 
long time without losing their attractiveness. 
Plasteline Comes in Ten Different Colors 
156J Cream 
156B Gray Green 
156N Yellow 
156A Terra Cotta (Red) 
156T Light Brown 
156M Bronze Green 
156K Clay Color 
1456S Bright Green 
156R Blue 
156C Dark Brown 
Price, per pound package, $0.35 
156Z Assorted, four colors, Ib. each, 


Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 


i 
: and Dark Brown, $0.40 


PLASTELINE is universally used in schools because it is 
so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 
caused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 
over —— just put the clay away in its box no cleaning of 


hands and desks is necessary. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 


ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not soil 


the hands; it requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 


never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 


again, thus creating a saving on material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield, Mass. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Finger Painting is one of the 
Most Creative Forms of Expression 


for Young Children — 


It releases the student from the demands of the usual techni- 
eal skills and allows him unhampered expression of spontane- 


ous feeling. It is a fascinating art medium which opens up a 
new world of interest, resulting in satisfying fulfillment of 


the urge to create. 


FINGER TIP MAGIC. 


FINGER TIP MAGIC 


A large, illustrated, 16 page book- 
let on the art of Finger Painting- 
its history, technique and uses. 
Finger, hand and arm patterns; 
mural, panel and landscape ef- 
fects; art and craft decorations. 
All new, complete, authoritative. 
The most complete booklet on the 
market. Price, per copy, $0.25. 


MILTON BRADLEY FINGER PAINT 


Long hours of experimentation and meticulous selection of finest quality materials have 
gone into the development of Milton Bradley Finger Paint. The result is a plastic paint 
of just the right creamy consistency and uniform color values. It is smooth in texture and 
free from lumpiness. It spreads easily and will not liquefy nor coagulate in ordinary warm 
or cold temperatures. It is harmless to the skin and washes readily, with water, from the 
hands or clothing. It is not only adapted to design and pictorial painting, but is also an ex- 
cellent medium for decorating box covers, book-ends, blotter tops and other ornaments. 
Sprayed with clear shellac, designs are made permanent and washable. 


MILTON BRADLEY FINGER PAINT is made in six popular colors: Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
Brown and Black. Put up in sets as follows: 


SET A — Six 8-ounce jars of Finger 
Paint, one each: Red, Yellow, Green, 
Blue, Brown, Black. 24 sheets of Finger 
Paint paper size 15% x 20%. Six spat- 
ulas and instructions for use. In 
box with cut-out build-up. Price, 
per set, $4.50. 


FINGER PAINT IN BULK 


In bulk, Pint jars, any color, $1.00 each. Half-pint jars, 
any color, $0.50 each. Quarter-pint jars, any color $0.36 


each. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


SET B Six 4-ounce jars of Finger 
Paint, one each: Red, Yellow, Green, 
Blue, Brown, Black. 12 sheets of 
Finger Paint paper, size 15% x 20%. 
Six spatulas and instructions for use. 
In box with cut out build-up. Price, 
per set, $2.75. 


Finger paint in a decorative panel 


SET C Six 2-ounce jars of Finger 
Paint, one each: Red, Yellow, Green, 
Blue, Brown, Black. 12 sheets of 
Finger Paint paper, size 154 x 20%. 
In box with cut out build-up. Six 
spatulas and instructions for use. 
Price, per set, $1.75. 


FINGER PAINT PAPER 


24 sheet rolls, 151% x 20%, per roll, $0.60 
100 sheet pkg. 15% x 20%, per pkg, $1.90. 


x Springfield. Mass. 
Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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